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The College of Modern Democracy 


By CARTER DAVIDSON 


Learning Democracy through the Daily Activities of a College 


HEN Adam and Eve began 

WV their education in the Gar- 
den of Eden and outside the 

gates, they had no school save that of 
Dame Experience to attend, and it 
was just as difficult then as it is today. 
The methods of study were all 
inductive—the gathering together of 
thousands of individual specimens 
and occurrences in order that some 
generalizations might be reached. 
After several millenia our knowledge 
had reached such a point that 
Aristotle could construct a logical 
system into which all phenomena 
were forced by process of deductive 
syllogism, and education became the 
teaching of general laws from which 
man was to derive individual decisions. 
Even in the field of human behavior 
the deductive method held sway; 
Plutarch in his sketches of the lives 
of Greeks and Romans decides that 
every personality falls into a logical 
category—Cato the younger is the 


embodiment of justice, all men are 
good or evil, black or white. In the 
medieval world Thomas Aquinas 
combined the theology of the Catholic 
Church with the cosmology of 
Aristotle to perfect a brilliant system 
which solidified thought for centuries. 

In the nineteenth century, however, 
experimental science re-established 
the inductive method; nothing was 
to be accepted as true unless it had 
been proved by constant experimenta- 
tion, observation, and the history 
of thousands of cases in fundamental 
agreement. If there were contra- 
dictions or exceptions, there could be 
no absolute law, but merely con- 
venient approximations. Pure logic 
and mathematics withstood the shift 
without major difficulties, but medi- 
cine experienced a complete, astound- 
ing revolution, to the gratification of 
all of us living today. Diseases long 
assumed to be part of the structure 
of the universe were revealed as 
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human errors and subject to cor- 
rection and elimination. From med- 
icine the virus of induction spread to 
chemistry, physics, geology, astron- 
omy, and the other natural sciences; 
then, by a huge jump, it spanned the 
gap to history, and the new subject- 
matters of economics, political science, 
sociology, anthropology, and psychol- 
ogy made their appearance. The 
humanities, which had been both 
core and body of the curriculum from 
the beginning of the universities, 
began to be looked at askance, 
because it was exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, to establish the 
values of literature, languages, and 
the fine arts upon a purely inductive 
basis—unless the pleasure of millions 
of people in them might be taken as 
a sort of Gallup poll, or best-seller 
index, to determine rating on the 
current stock market. 

The curriculums of the colleges 
and universities of today are slowly 
changing in accord with the shift in 
human knowledge. For a time chem- 
istry and biology dominated our 
campuses, but since the first World 
War left its problems behind, eco- 
nomics and political science have 
usurped the major attention of stu- 
dents, faculty, and foundations. The 
Yale Institute of Human Relations, 
the Walgreen Foundation at the 
University of Chicago, the Frank B. 
Kellogg Foundation in International 
Relations at Carleton College, and the 
recent John Huston Finley Memorial 
Foundation in American Citizenship 
at Knox are all evidences of this 
change of direction. 

Although educational practice al- 
ways moves haltingly in the foot- 
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steps of social change, there seem 
to be three easily recognizable 
principles governing the movement: 
first, that the student rather than 
the body of learning has become the 
center of all our thoughts and 
endeavors; second, that our cur- 
ricular and classroom methods must 
be governed by the techniques of the 
psychology of learning; and _ third, 
that the ultimate objectives of educa- 
tion must include service to society 
as well as to the individual. 


HE student-centered program 

has for several years dominated 
our elementary education, and is now 
asserting itself boldly in our high 
schools. At last it has reached the 
college level, and what must we do 
for it? It is not sufficient for us to 
say, with President Hutchins, that 
our only responsibility is for the 
student’s mental growth. We must 
be concerned with his whole life—his 
health and housing, his recreation and 
romance. To be concrete I shall refer 
to what we are doing at Knox. Until 
recently, we assumed that a cer- 
tificate of health from the family 
physician and care of illnesses by 
local physicians, with perhaps special 
attention to athletic injuries, answered 
all reasonable requirements. Today 
we have added a health-service build- 
ing and infirmary rooms, we have 
insisted that practically all our stu- 
dents take out hospitalization insur- 
ance, we employ a staff—a full-time 
physician and two full-time graduate 
nurses, we examine every student 
thoroughly at entrance and annually 
thereafter, we re-examine all sus- 
Ppicious cases frequently, we give 
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tuberculin and Wassermann tests 
and follow up with X-rays from our 
own college-owned equipment, we 
provide dispensary and clinical services 
daily to all our six hundred students, 
we arrange special diets in our dining 
halls, we give courses in personal and 
community hygiene, and we recom- 
mend consultation with the home 
physician and remediation during 
the vacations. Probably at no other 
time in the life of a man does he 
receive such careful health super- 
vision as during his four years of 
college. If it does nothing more 
than break down his prejudice against 
calling on a physician in later life, it is 
probably justified. I believe it is 
here to stay. 

The same might be said for housing. 
Fifty years ago, although there was a 
“ladies’ hall,” where all women must 
reside, the men were expected to fend 
for themselves. Their best solution 
was the erection of fraternity houses, 
many of them built quite beyond 
the means of the supporting group. 
Fifteen years ago a men’s dormitory 
was built by the College, and today 
it has become the normal assumption 
that each man will live in either a 
dormitory or a fraternity house, 
instead of in the crowded rooming 
house of the past. 

It used to be thought that the 
natural exuberance of youth would 
provide entertainment aplenty. And 
certainly no one can complain today 
that college young men and women 
do not amuse themselves through 
an abundance of students’ clubs 
and social activities. Nevertheless, 
believing that the recreational life 
of the future will be determined by 
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the amusements on today’s campuses, 
the College provides a concert and 
recital series throughout the year, 
movies on the campus, radios in the 
dormitories and classrooms, informal 
dances and dinner parties in the 
dormitories over the week ends, open 
house in the gymnasium for folk- 
dancing, badminton, ping-pong, and 
bridge on Friday and Saturday nights. 
Some colleges have opened official 
date bureaus to promote friendly 
relations between the two sides of 
the campus, and the campus romance 
has acquired academic respectability. 
And, since marriages resulting from 
campus acquaintance have a much 
better than average chance of success, 
and the life-effectiveness of each grad- 
uate depends in large part upon 
a happy home adjustment, why 
should not our college administrators 
worry over it? One of our college 
alumnae, believing strongly in the 
effect of the recreational life upon 
college morale, has established a 
foundation “for adventures in the 
arts,” which has already brought 
movies, puppet-shows, artists, ballets, 
and many musical events to a student 
body which relishes such adventures. 


ECAUSE our program must now 

be student-centered, we individ- 
ualize the student as much as possible 
in our treatment of him. We par- 
ticipate in a state-wide high-school 
testing program to provide us with 
reading ability and psychological data 
on the student before he is admitted, 
and we submit him to a battery of 
tests as soon as he arrives on the 
campus. These results are placed in 
the hands of the advisers and deans, 
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who help to plan a program of studies 
for which his previous training and 
present condition will fit him. Al- 
though there is a fairly well-established 
norm for students to follow, one with 
a special interest or handicap can 
have a program tailor-made to fit his 
measurements, even if it means throw- 
ing over all the sacred traditions of 
curriculum-building; for every such 
custom-built course, however, there 
must be a rationale well established. 
Further tests administered at regular 
intervals throughout the four years 
will determine the rate of progress of 
the individual in general culture, 
reading skills, and knowledge of cur- 
rent events. Comprehensive exami- 
nations in the major department 
of study at the end of the four 
years will integrate a mass of appar- 
ently unrelated subjects. Students 
of special interests and abilities will 
be given practically tutorial attention 
by the faculty in honors courses and 
individualized studies. To provide 
for breadth of reading in addition 
to this intensified study, reading lists 
of classics will be prepared, similar to 
the St. John’s College list, certain 
portions to be completed and tested 
at given intervals. 

But, you ask, suppose the main 
interest of a student is primarily 
vocational? Is the liberal-arts college 
to adapt its program to fit a pro- 
fessional objective? My answer to 
that question is that it always has 
been a vocational school—first for 
ministers, then for other professional 
men, especially for teachers, and 
today for teachers, businessmen, sci- 
entists, army officers, housewives, 
and authors. I can think of no more 
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vocational course in the educational 
world today than a major in Latin, 
the stronghold of the old liberal-arts 
program. Why? Because in nine 
cases out of ten, majors in Latin are 
planning to teach Latin. Every young 
man and woman of today who is 
worthy of a college education has a 
natural desire to find a suitable life’s 
work. Where could he seek more 
effectively than in the wide choices of 
a liberal-arts program? 


KNOW the problem arises of 
preserving a balance between voca- 
tionalism and general cultural educa- 
tion, but the one need not be sacrificed 
for the other. Our psychology has 
taught us that the greatest force we 
can utilize in education is motiva- 
tion—and where can we find it, if not 
in a vocation? I sometimes feel that 
our college curriculums are con- 
structed in reverse; they should more 
logically begin with a subject of 
intense specialization, and then, as 
the student discovers what he must 
know to master this narrow area, 
hang all the broader fields of knowl- 
edge on these pegs. There are none 
of the liberal arts which refuse to be 
put in the form of problem solving, 
and if the problems are vocational, so 
much the better. The individualized 
studies, honors courses, directed read- 
ings may all be tied up to life’s work. 
Not that I would advocate changing 
colleges to trade schools or tech- 
nological institutes. We have neither 
the time nor the equipment to teach 
the crafts. We must frown upon 
typewriting or woodwork on _ the 
college level; they are available in 
the secondary school. But I sin- 
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cerely believe we can construct from 
the pure liberal arts a program for 
the future artist, musician, salesman, 
executive, teacher, or journalist which 
will, in the long run of a well-spent 
life, help him and society more than 
a narrowly technical training. And, 
if the student uses his summers 
intelligently, I believe we can place 
him as advantageously in his chosen 
work upon graduation as can the 
highly specialized school. 

Now that we have discovered 
how the student’s needs and 
desires have become the touchstone 
of our new college world, we can ask 
what the teaching techniques for 
satisfying the student must be. Test 
and measurements—yes, but to what 
end? First, we must locate the 
student in space and time; he must 
be oriented. The approach and teach- 
ing methods of high school are 
planned and executed to fit the 
minds of adolescents; they read books 
as adolescents; they speak and write 
as adolescents; they think in ado- 
lescent terms. But when they enter 
the average college, the faculty 
demands that the students follow 
the example of St. Paul, and put 
away childish things. Not yet ready 
for mature readings and analyses, 
compositions and speeches, the Fresh- 
man is frightened at the gap between 
what he can do and what is expected, 
and he begins to develop an inferiority 
complex, or a nonchalance, which is 
worse. As a Sophomore he has 
learned the vocabulary but not the 
spirit of maturity, and only as a 
Senior does he really catch hold. 

Is this long period of agony neces- 
sary? Does not psychology tell us 
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we must start where the student is, if 
we expect to lead him? Is it not 
logical to begin with the known if we 
seek the unknown, the near if we 
hope to go far? Broad survey courses 
such as those developed at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago are not at all what 
I mean, because they assume an 
overview of a mature mind when the 
parts are practically unknown, and 
the materials are the same as those 
studied in more advanced courses. 
If we are to integrate knowledge, we 
must provide the material for integra- 
tion as we go, and on the level of 
understanding which the learner has 
attained. 


T Knox we are trying to solve this 
problem by a required freshman 
course which has revolutionized our 
curriculum and many of our teaching 
procedures. Ninety per cent of our 
students come from the eight states 
of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, lowa, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota, which make up the region 
known as the Middle West. There- 
fore, to start where we are and with 
what the students know best, we 
study the region intensively. The 
geologist begins by showing our 
physical environment and the prob- 
lems of utilization and conservation 
arising from it. He is followed by 
the biologist describing the dominant 
flora and fauna, the social scientists 
tying the region into the history of 
Europe as well as the national 
political organization and sociological 
problems. The economist, the pro- 
fessors of education and religion 
describe the Middle West fully in 
terms of their fields. The course 
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concludes with the ways in which the 
region has expressed itself archi- 
tecturally, artistically, musically, and 
literarily. The variety of topics 
treated is enormous, but through 
them all runs the one thread of the 
local scene. Twelve different lec- 
turers occupy the platform, but the 
same instructor handles the discussion- 
quiz groups throughout the year. 
The psychological virtues of this 
course I have dwelt upon, but I 
also feel that it answers the third 
demand upon the modern college—it 
has social value. What better train- 
ing for a future citizen of Illinois or 
Missouri than an intimate acquaint- 
ance with this region from a dozen 
angles? A term paper based on 
personal observation and research of 
a local problem has made some of 
these young people authorities on 
the geology or history of architecture 
of their home towns at a tender age; it 
should also make them leaders in their 
community when they grow older. 


E used to be told frequently 

that our colleges were engaged 
in the training of leaders. If that is 
true today, we are training more than 
the market will absorb. One con- 
gressman only to a quarter of a 
million people—he must be well 
trained, but so must the thousands 
who give him his instructions, who 
form his constituency. Our young 
people born in America take their 
citizenship too much as a matter of 
course, despite the fact that American 
citizenship holds in the world today 
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almost the same high place of honor 
which Roman citizenship held in the 
day of Paul. How can America 
create an awareness of the meaning 
of democracy among its new citizens? 
Yes, visiting lecturers and courses in 
government will help. The other day 
we tried an experiment. Fifteen new 
citizens completed their final papers 
of naturalization in Knox County and 
were ready for induction. We seized 
the chance, and invited the judge to 
perform the ceremony before our 
entire student body in chapel. Our 
students will never forget that scene, 
and we hope its principles will stick 
by them through their lives. 

It is easy for us to preach democracy 
in our pulpits and even from our 
classroom desks, but if we are to 
preserve it in our lives, we must learn 
to live it in our daily activities. Our 
campuses must be organized as democ- 
racies, not tyrannies or oligarchies or 
even aristocracies. Our students must 
become our friends, co-workers in the 
building of a better society. The 
essential principle of democracy, as it 
is of Christianity also, is the sacred- 
ness of the individual. Closely allied 
to this is the appeal to reason rather 
than force, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness in the full life. Where, I ask 
you, would we be more likely to find 
individuals leading a full life in the 
light of reason than on the campus of 
the American liberal-arts college? 
With such an ideal, with the survival 
of democratic institutions so clearly 
at stake, how can we shirk the task 
before us? [Vol. XIII, No. 4] 


Aids to Teachers from Insurance 


By HENRY JAMES 


A Brief Summary of the Services of the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association 


E suggestion recently was 
made that since many readers 
of the Journat or HIGHER 

EpucaTION own or are eligible for 
the annuities and life insurance of 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, a review of the work of 
the Association would be in order. 
In 1918 when the Association was 
chartered, few annuities were being 
written in the United States. No 
contract offered by companies then 
existing was adapted to the require- 
ments of a college retirement system. 
The founders of the Association, 
among whom the late Henry S. 
Pritchett was the leader, studied 
these requirements and set about to 
design a contract to meet them. 
They drew a contract which would 
belong to the individual teacher, not 
to the employing college, which he 
could accordingly take with him in 
its entirety when he moved from one 
college to another, which permitted 
increases in premium payments so 
that the payments might reflect 
salary changes or changes in the 
retirement plan of the college, and 
which also provided flexibility with 
respect to retirement age and a 
variety of settlement options. The 
contract further provided that no 
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benefits could be claimed except in 
the form of an annuity or a death 
settlement. This limitation assures 
the college that what it has con- 
tributed to premium payments cannot 
be withdrawn and dissipated, and 
likewise protects the annuitant against 
the temptation to mortgage his retire- 
ment income. Having devised such 
a contract, the Association was in a 
position to enable the colleges to fund 
their retirement commitments in a 
common pool so as to spread and 
reduce their risks. They need not 
create trust funds for pensions within 
their own treasuries. The teacher 
could look to the contract of a life 
insurance company for his pension. 
Such a special insurance company 
could eliminate agency expenses and 
make its rates the more advantageous. 
The once novel features of this 
well-thought-out plan have now been 
tested by more than twenty years of 
ever widening experience. Every one 
of the major features which I have 
mentioned has proved itself in prac- 
tice; there has been no demand for 
the abandonment of any. Details of 
the plan have been and still are being 
tinkered so as to provide more flexi- 
bility and smoothness of operation. 
Since its organization in 1918 the 
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Association has grown rapidly, and 
the annuity business done by other 
companies has grown too. Annuity 
premium income collected by Ameri- 
can companies in 1934 ran to more 
than $400,000,000, as compared with 
only $14,500,000 in I918; and to 
$510,000,000 in 1935, the peak 
year. The Association alone collected 
annuity premiums amounting to more 
than $5,000,000 in 1935 and to almost 
$9,000,000 during 1940. The Associa- 
tion now has more than twenty-eight 
thousand annuity policyholders on its 
books and has already distributed 
more than $10,000,000 in annuity 
benefits. 

While the annuity has been growing 
in favor as a means of providing for 
old age, social and economic con- 
ditions to which such contracts must 
be fitted have been changing. Some 
revision of the mortality tables has 
seemed advisable, and a still greater 
change in annuity rates has been 
dictated by a pronounced decline in 
the income return from invested 
reserves. Accordingly, all companies 
writing annuities have raised their 
rates, that is, reduced benefits in pro- 
portion to the premiums. Although 
there is no ultimate finality in the 
making of rates, and some companies 
are still holding to annuity rates which 
look as if they would have to be 
raised, the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association has already estab- 
lished rates that are more conserva- 
tive. During the years in which the 
Association’s investment income, most 
of it derived from annuity reserves, 
continued substantially to exceed 
contractual requirement, it built up 
a special surplus to reduce its risks 
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in connection with the so-called 
McClintock annuities which it wrote 
on a 4-per cent basis prior to 1928. 
The Carnegie Corporation generously 
contributed $3,500,000 to this surplus. 
Today an over-all investment return 
on reserves and surplus funds amount- 
ing to about 3.2 per cent satisfies the 
Association’s requirements. This per- 
centage tends slowly but steadily 
downward, as the old contracts expire 
and the current 2.5-per cent con- 
tracts build up their reserves. 

In writing new annuity contracts 
today insurance companies must look 
forward to carrying them through 
years that appear to be clouded by 
many uncertainties. So the new con- 
tracts reserve to the Association the 
right to notify their holders that, 
after a date subsequent to notice 
given, additional premium payments 
will be accepted only on a modified- 
rate basis. This arrangement prom- 
ises as much certainty as a reasonable 
person can expect. It is all that 
other companies promise under their 
group annuity contracts; but the 
Association is the first company to 
incorporate this conservative clause 
in its individual retirement annuities. 
Having taken this step, which several 
actuaries have commended and which 
I am sure none could criticize, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association without any doubt issues 
one of the soundest and most con- 
servative individual retirement annu- 
ity contracts to be found. If times 
improve instead of getting worse, 
these contracts will make it easier 
and safer for the Association to 
distribute something more than it 
has promised. 


AIDS FROM INSURANCE 


HAT the founders of the Asso- 

ciation thought they might do 
in the life-insurance field was to 
reduce the cost of life insurance for 
the college teacher and to give him 
policies that could be correlated with 
his retirement annuity or would in 
other ways conform to his needs. 

One might suppose that a college 
professor would see where his own 
interest lies and be able to act 
accordingly without waiting for agents 
to instruct, harangue, prod, and 
divert him. On that supposition it 
would surely be worth while to 
maintain a life-insurance company to 
supply his needs at basic cost 
without adding Io per cent or more 
to cover the expenses of an agency 
system. “Even though all teachers 
are not like that’”—so one might 
argue—‘‘let us organize a company 
to make available to the practical- 
minded ones those benefits and 
economies which they deserve to 
enjoy.” This was very much the 
course of reasoning which moved the 
late Louis D. Brandeis to start the 
Savings Bank Life Insurance plan in 
Massachusetts. 

Have teachers made use of the 
opportunity held out to them? Has 
the effort been worth while? Let me 
record a few observations based on 
over twenty years’ experience. It 
seems to be true of the majority 
among teachers that active solicita- 
tion is necessary to persuade them to 
provide protection for their depend- 
ents by buying life insurance. In 
this, they resemble other people. 
But a minority have been shrewd or 
provident enough to write to the 
Association for their life insurance, 
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and the Association takes genuine 
pride in pointing to certain facts 
about them and their policies. 

First, they include a _ noticeably 
high proportion of college executives 
and administrators: presidents, bur- 
sars, and deans, and others whose 
duties have made them familiar with 
the work of the Association, whose 
knowledge of affairs fits them to 
appraise the advantages of its policies, 
and whose patronage amounts to a 
significant recommendation. 

Next, the Association’s life insur- 
ance is seldom lapsed or surrendered— 
it “‘persists.”” Evidence makes it clear 
that this is not just because the 
professorial groups enjoy economic 
security. It is also because they have 
never been “oversold”’ by the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association, 
because its policies have been specially 
and intelligently adapted to college 
teachers’ needs and because its officers 
render an advisory service without 
being interested in commissions. 

In fact, so unusually high is the 
“persistence” of its life insurance 
that, although year by year it writes 
distinctly fewer new policies in pro- 
portion to its volume of old policies 
than do the agency companies, its 
total volume of policies in force at 
the year end mounts more steadily 
and a little more rapidly than the 
average with other companies.! This 
shows not only that the Association’s 
clients are unusually careful to main- 
tain the coverage they buy, but that 
the Association can count on a helpful 
element of stability in its business. 


1In order not to weight the comparisons in 
favor of the Association, they have been made only 
with companies which started business during the 
decade in which the Association started. 
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INALLY, another interesting fact 

appears: term insurance, de- 
creasing life insurance, and family 
income policies, measured according 
to amounts of insurance outstanding, 
together call for more than 43 per 
cent of the death benefits the Associa- 
tion is pledged to pay. These forms 
of insurance are those in which the 
genuine element of insurance against 
the hazard of death outweighs mere 
investment or savings elements. They 
may be contrasted with endowment 
insurance wherein the investment 
element is preponderant and accounts 
for a large part of the premium. 
Although it must always be clear that 
no particular form of policy is to be 
recommended for all individual situa- 
tions and that term insurance should 
not be recommended to everybody, it 
is true that the types of insurance the 
Company’s clients seem to prefer 
require the least outlay per unit of 
coverage and hence permit more 
nearly adequate coverage against the 
hazard of death. Recognizing the 
preference of its clientele in this 
respect, and entirely approving the 
reasoning which dictates this prefer- 
ence, the Association offers a greater 
variety of term policies and decreasing 
life- and family-income policies than is 
offered by most other companies. The 
decreasing life and family-income poli- 
cies are particularly advantageous to 
college teachers who have retirement- 
annuity contracts, for they can be 
correlated with the death benefits 
under the annuities, which grow from 
year to year, so that life policy and 
annuity together maintain something 
approaching a constant aggregate 
death benefit for dependents. 
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Meeting in such ways the require- 
ments of the typical college teacher, 
the Association succeeds in furnishing 
to the practical-minded teachers who 
recognize the merits of its offerings 
a life-insurance service that fits their 
needs and saves them money. It 
now has more than 12,900 life. 
insurance policies outstanding in the 
possession of more than 7,700 policy- 
holders. It has already paid out more 
than three millions in life-insurance 
benefits. Considering premiums and 
dividends in relation to insurance in 
force it believes that to date it has 
already saved the holders of its 
policies well over a million dollars. 
Obviously this saving cannot be 
measured precisely. 

The Company avoids rate com- 
parisons because they are likely to 
mislead persons who do not under- 
stand how to analyze an insurance 
policy, and because they are neces- 
sarily imperfect unless they include 
assumptions about future dividends. 
Looking ahead it is reasonable to 
expect that in the long run, the 
Association will be able to save those 
who rely on it for their life insurance 
at least that 10 or 12 per cent which 
represents the agency commissions 
and expenses of other companies. 

Discussion of and figures relat- 
ing to collective insurance have 
purposely been omitted from the fore- 
going text as they deserve special 
attention. What the Association calls 
collective insurance is a form it has 
devised as a substitute for the usual 
and familiar group-insurance contract. 
The typical group-insurance contract 
has been justly popular with indus- 
trial and commercial employers and 
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has performed a valuable social func- 
tion. But, for a variety of reasons 
that cannot be adequately discussed 
in this brief paper, it does not by any 
means meet perfectly the require- 
ments of an institution such as a col- 
lege where a high proportion of the staff 
is composed of well-paid officers, 
where the employment turnover is 
very low, where maximum certainty 
in budgeting is important, and where 
the nearest approach to equity as 
between age groups and salary groups 
is to be desired. Nor can group- 
insurance policies be satisfactorily 
correlated with an annuity system. 
In 1936 the Association formulated 
and began to offer collective insurance 
to the colleges. The idea was an 
innovation in the life-insurance busi- 
ness. Knowing that it would be 
some time before its merits could be 
generally understood and also that 
colleges and universities move slowly 
in such matters, the Association did 
not expect to issue much collective 
insurance for a good many years. It 
is therefore a gratifying fact that 
eleven colleges have already adopted 
the collective-insurance plan. In these 
colleges it appears to be giving real 
satisfaction; and we know that in 
a number of others its use is being 
considered. 

Thus in the life-insurance field as 
well as in the annuity field the 
Association has pioneered in the 
interests of the college and the col- 
lege teacher, and it is constantly 
trying to refine and improve its 
methods and to profit by experience, 
criticism, and suggestion. 
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It is one of the few companies in 
which policyholder participation in 
management is a reality, and there 
is an open and direct channel of 
communication between the policy- 
holders and the Board of Trustees. 
Four seats on the Board are always 
filled by nominees who have first been 
proposed to the policyholders by a 
committee that is entirely independ- 
ent of the Board and executives, and 
who have then been voted on by 
postal ballot. The percentage of 
policyholders who fill out the postal 
ballots compares favorably with per- 
centages of the alumni of Harvard, 
Yale, or Princeton who vote for 
Overseers or alumni trustees. Our 
policyholder balloting procedure has 
given the Board a number of its 
ablest and most helpful trustees. 

One of our trustees used often to 
tell our officers that we should be 
particularly solicitous about the secu- 
rity of the college professor’s wife, 
“who is not only dependent on the 
professor, but has to live with him.” 
Clearly, the annuities and _life- 
insurance policies for which the 
teacher subscribes are quite as impor- 
tant for her as for him. The Associa- 
tion often wishes that it might deal 
with her directly, cultivate her under- 
standing of its work, and profit by 
her suggestions. If the college and 
teacher may be spoken of as two 
partners in what is truly a college 
co-operative insurance enterprise, the 
teacher’s wife is surely a third, even 
though silent partner. Her interest 
in the Association deserves recog- 
nition in any review of its work. 

[Vol. XIII, No. 4] 
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Psychology and the College 
Instructor 


By COLEMAN R. GRIFFITH 


Knowledge of Human Nature Essential to Successful Sharing of Information 


acted upon that teachers of infants 

and of small children should man- 
ifest a deep and abiding interest in the 
science of human nature. The conse- 
quence is that curriculums in the 
training of teachers for the lower lev- 
els of learning are heavily loaded with 
courses in psychology. They touch all 
phases of child development, both by 
age-levels and by such topics as special 
skills, deportment, social attitudes, 
emotional habits, moral judgment, in- 
telligence, and personality. Although 
the science of human nature began 
with studies on adults, and although a 
considerable portion of its history has 
turned on concepts derived from the 
mental powers displayed by adults, it 
has been called upon to render its 
greatest service as a source of infer- 
ences about the mind of the child. 
Both from the points of view of 
teachers and of parents, the problem 
has been to set youth early on the 
paths that will lead to full mental 
stature. During recent years, how- 
ever, inferences have not been enough. 
Men of all psychological creeds have 
gone with high zeal to direct studies 
of the growing infant, and even of the 
lower animals. Many of them have 
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been stirred by the hope that the 
teachers of tomorrow might be more 
richly rooted in sound practice than 
the teachers of today. Knowledge of 
the growth of the mind is counted as 
a “must” for those who guide the 
early phase of development. 

In the casual judgments of those 
who look with scorn on_teacher- 
training programs, however, required 
courses in the ways of the mind ought 
to decrease in amount, and in signif- 
icance for the teaching profession, as 
the child grows older. It will be as- 
serted that, at the highest levels, 
special training in the science of 
human nature can have no value at all 
for the creation and use of lesson 
plans, or for gearing knowledge to the 
advancement of power in minded 
modes of achievement. Pari passu 
with school age, therefore, methods of 
training are commonly expected to 
turn from the “‘tool” subjects, and the 
exercise of the functional resources for 
adjustment, to the “content” sub- 
jects, that is, to the What’s that must 
be learned in preparation for a life 
calling, a profession, or the status of 
citizenship. In theory at least, it is 
agreed that the competence of a 
teacher at the higher levels should 
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depend less and less on serious knowl- 
edge of human nature, and more and 
more on mastery of a field of knowl- 
edge. The current academic reply to 
methods courses, and to the wide- 
spread expansion of schools of educa- 
tion, is less teaching about the child 
and more teaching of subject-matter. 
It is held that, just as clothes make 
the man, so facts make the mind. At 
the highest levels of all, the notion of 
mastery of subject-matter is so com- 
pelling that skill in teaching is meas- 
ured more nearly by the amount and 
rigorous control of research projects 
than by any demonstrable results 
in the growth of mental aptitude 
among students. Teaching is sud- 
denly changed into an esoteric process 
not amenable to any kind of quan- 
titative appraisal because it is held to 
be one of the more ineffable, and 
therefore unmeasurable, by-products 
of sheer subject-matter competence. 

On the whole, therefore, teachers at 
the college and university levels are 
not only free from formal teacher- 
training requirements, but they are 
somewhat vehement against any sug- 
gestion or request that they satisfy 
such requirements. The plausible 
argument that, at the college or uni- 
versity level, and especially at the 
graduate-school level, one adult is 
conversing with other adults about 
important matters of fact, makes 
knowledge of the ways of human 
nature sound silly. If, by the time 
both master and pupil are intellectu- 
ally mature, they cannot understand 
the allowances that ought to be made 
for each other, and automatically 
direct the dialogue situation toward 
the comprehension and mastery of 
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information, there could be little hope 
for either of them in any case. And 
yet, the passage of human nature from 
infancy to maturity does not mean a 
passage from an intense human-nature 
level to no human nature at all. In 
fact, it can be asserted on good grounds 
that knowledge about human nature 
is a requirement in the training pro- 
gram of college and university teach- 
ers which equals, if not exceeds, its 
importance at the preschool, the 
elementary, and the high-school levels. 


N DEFENSE of this assertion there 

are two prefatory comments that 
ought to be made. The first is that, in 
spite of rapid advances in psycholog- 
ical knowledge, and its frequent elec- 
tion as a course in the college 
curriculum, the main factors deter- 
mining the points of view, and the 
methods of teachers at the higher 
levels, stem from musty folklore about 
the nature and abilities of the human 
mind. That even the most learned 
scholars can dispense their wisdom 
without appeal to facts of human 
nature is a patent absurdity. No 
situation in which humans are in- 
volved is without them, and beyond 
these situations, there is not much to 
talk about. Much of current folklore 
derives from theology and philosophy, 
and much of it is that common-sense 
variety of subtle metaphysics which 
has been needed to win the support 
of the common run of mankind for 
religious doctrines, the authority of 
the state, the sanctity of the family, 
and the lawful naturalness of a wide 
variety of social arrangements. In- 
structors at the higher levels, therefore, 
are not devoid of a psychology even 
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when they resent most strongly the 
invasion of psychologically grounded 
courses in method. The stubborn 
truth is that they operate with a view 
of human nature which they hold 
because of long experience, or of the 
sheer weight of tradition, to be more 
nearly correct than the more recent 
products of the laboratory. 

The second prefatory remark is that 
psychology, in its relation to educa- 
tion, and in its relations to all other 
kinds of social arrangements as well, 
means two different things. To those 
teachers of intense and absorbing 
current events, it means the acquisi- 
tion of matters of fact, of technical 
details, of money-earning skills, of 
modern social attitudes, and of nation- 
ally preferred ideologies. It means 
rapid growth but almost daily 
changes in what are commonly called 
the contents of the mind. These con- 
tents, that is, the enduring and avail- 
able knowledge of a man, are falsely 
counted as exhaustive of the meaning 
of the word mind. There is, however, 
quite another and, because older, 
somewhat rusty notion of educational 
psychology. It is most frequently 
expressed as the training or the disci- 
plining of the mind. This form of 
education calls for sharpened wits, 
refined powers of observation, com- 
plete mastery over the powers of 
concentration, internal sources of con- 
trol over motives, and the frequent 
use of such aptitudes as discriminat- 
ing, judging, comparing, analyzing, 
generalizing, and all the other talents 
that go with “the ability to think.” In 
short, and in spite of the errors of the 
older faculty psychologies, a dynamic 
doctrine of mental modes of function- 
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ing, supported by a wide variety of 
researches, can be distinguished from 
the notion of mental contents. 


O BE sure, few educators are 

consistent in the use of these two 
notions, for they often speak of the 
one when they mean the other. The 
college instructor is appalled by 
his students’ ignorance. He must 
hasten, therefore, to give them the 
information they so badly need. 
Those who learn quickly are said to 
have grown. Parents and elementary- 
school teachers are appalled by the 
helplessness of the child. They must 
hasten, therefore, to give it greater 
command of its mental resources for 
adjustment. Those who achieve com- 
mand are said to have grown. But 
the word growth is here used in two 
different senses. In the first instance 
there is growth in knowledge and in 
the second instance there is growth in 
the functional resources for achieving 
adjustment. If the contents of the 
mind are taken as definitive of the 
word mind, growth in knowledge be- 
comes mental growth when, in fact, 
there may have been no mental growth 
at all. Because of this confusion, 
elementary-school teachers are turn- 
ing more and more to the learning of 
facts, even though the helplessness of 
the child lies as completely in its 
meager mental abilities as in its igno- 
rance. In his turn, the college in- 
structor, stricken by clear proof of 
many failures in higher education, 
defends his teaching of specialized 
areas of subject-matter by asserting 
that he is really training the mind. 
Even while saying this, however, he 
asserts that, in grateful recognition of 
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heredity, he must have good minds to 
start with or in other words that he 
cannot really train youth in the sense 
of developing their functional abilities 
at all. These various confusions, and 
especially the confusion about the 
training of the mind, furnish the 
direct avenues of approach to con- 
siderations which reveal the signal 
importance of human-nature facts in 
the training of college and university 
instructors. 

It is to be observed, first, that all 
kinds of tests are now being developed 
in order to appraise the results of 
teaching. On the whole, these tests 
are rejected by most persons in aca- 
demic circles on the grounds that they 
are silly or mechanical, and quite fail, 
therefore, to touch the more ineffable 
products of the classroom dialogue. 
It is also said that, even though the 
tests are called objective, they are 
really too subjective to be given any 
consideration by scientifically disposed 
men. Their own subjective estimates 
of achievement, therefore, are the 
objective standards by which students 
must be appraised. The consequence 
is that the statistical devices com- 
monly employed to state the conclu- 
sions of test procedures seem to be a 
clear misuse of cleverness. The truth 
of the matter, however, is that these 
attitudes stem from abysmal igno- 
rance as to what, in the way of human 
nature, is sampled by tests, and as to 
what the statistical procedures assert 
about growth, when the results are 
given numerical form. Obviously, 
methods of appraising the success of 
teaching would not make sense if 
there were no knowledge among 
subject-matter specialists as to what 
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is being appraised. College instructors 
are put in the position of saying two 
different things. They will argue that 
the finest results of teaching cannot 
be measured, and that what is meas- 
ured is quite beside the point; in both 
cases, they are wrong. 


LL of this, however, is really 
marginal to the main problem. 

The heart of the educational enter- 
prise is found in the question as to 
whether the minded modes of adjust- 
ment can be made to grow, and if so, 
how. The word growth is here used in 
no idle sense of quantitative change 
with time but in its fundamental sense 
of qualitative change in functional 
character, or power for effecting 
praiseworthy adjustments. Growth 
could occur, of course, in the “‘size” 
of the “contents of the mind”’ irre- 
spective of what is done with the 
contents when they are firmly pos- 
sessed. Growth might also mean 
something analogous to hardening, 
stiffening, or conditioning as when an 
athlete steels himself by training for 
an exhausting conflict. This is by all 
odds the most common bit of folklore 
about the consequences of teaching 
at the higher levels, and it is no doubt 
true; but not for the reasons usually 
assigned. Stated briefly, the vener- 
able tradition is that, in different 
amounts according to family line, 
there is a mind which is transmitted 
according to its species, and waiting, 
therefore, only to be disciplined by 
proper exercise. In this case, func- 
tional abilities of the mental sort do 
not really grow. They are simply exer- 
cised, each according to the limits set 
for it by the accidents of inheritance. 
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Of the vast amount of evidence to 
the contrary, only one example is used 
here. The general setting is supplied 
by ample proofs that growth in reason- 
ing ability does not proceed from no 
logic, through an uncertain and faulty 
kind of logic, to the only true logic of 
current acceptance. On the contrary, 
the passage is made, if it is to be made 
at all, from one kind of logic to 
another. Children, for example, clearly 
develop from concrete to abstract 
modes of thinking, but at different 
rates and to different levels of facility. 
Stated in a different way, the growth 
of the higher mental abilities proceeds 
by progressive individuation of dis- 
crete or particularized mental modes 
of functioning from a broader, more 
dynamic, and more syncretic matrix. 
The common mental abilities, for 
example, that are teased out of childish 
performances are always more gen- 
eralized than they are among adults. 
The different or special factors in the 
performances of adults are always 
more numerous than they are in 
children. To say that a child thinks 
syncretically is to say that it thinks 
by failing to notice many of those 
differences in objects which would 
otherwise prevent them from being 
identical. Moreover, the child is in 
a close dynamic union with the objects 
around it so that they are not detached 
from what is wanted and done. Dur- 
ing the course of individuation, an 
uncounted number of discrete func- 
tions identified by such words as 
discriminating, comparing, conceiving, 
inducing, deducing, inferring, abstract- 
ing, selecting, generalizing, and judging 
make their appearance. The child 
does not possess these abilities. He 
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acquires them by any educational 
process which will promote their 
individuation from a more generalized 
matrix. 


IHERE is, apparently, nothing 

about the sheer process of un- 
stimulated growth which will bring 
these things to pass. There is nothing 
about the inevitable process of getting 
older which will fashion the partic- 
ulars of mental ability into those 
specialized patterns which are neces- 
sary to master more complex, more 
difficult, and more subtle types of 
mental tasks. There is, however, a 
kind of training which promotes the 
individuation of minded resources for 
reflection. There is a kind of training 
which accustoms youth to utilize their 
progressively individuated abilities in 
a wide variety of patterns in order to 
secure desired results. Foundations 
in knowledge about matters of fact, in 
the words that lead to the verbal 
organization of experience, and in 
habits of study, are laid in early 
youth, but the full flowering of the 
higher orders of functional resources 
in all their individuated qualities 
appears to come during late adoles- 
cence, and in the early years of 
maturity. At present no one knows 
when, in a life career, the process is 
brought to an end. If, then, parents 
and elementary-school teachers face 
heavy obligations in learning how to 
root mental life well, college instruc- 
tors face an equal, if not heavier, obli- 
gation toward that sort of intellectual 
pruning and spraying that will ensure 
the highest fruits of mental excellence. 
A student’s mastery of content is no 
more a sign of success at this level 
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than sitting on the keys of a piano is 
a sign of ability to bring out the finer 
tones of a fugue. 

A simple instance of what is implied 
by these comments is supplied by the 
number-completion series which is a 
common feature of many tests of 
mental alertness. Given such a series 
as 3-7-11-15-19, the subject is to con- 
tinue the series with the next two 
numbers. The principles of inspection 
and generalization here required are 
quite simple, for the guiding notion 
is to add 4 at each step in the 
series. Even this guiding notion, how- 
ever, involves discriminating, compar- 
ing, generalizing, and relating of 
a distinctive order. In the series 
98-87-76-65-54, however, any one of a 
much wider range of particular abil- 
ities can be used. The subject may 
increase each number by —1I, or 
decrease it by subtracting +11, or 
note that the last digit of each num- 
ber becomes the first digit of the next 
number. Each method calls for a 
different mode of apprehending relat- 
edness. In theory, at least, there is an 
infinite variety of ways in which the 
series may be completed. Each one 
of these ways, however, would require 
some definite mobilization of the 
mental resources called discriminating, 
comparing, inferring, and of final 
generalizing. Obviously, many series 
of numbers could be created whose 
completion would lie beyond the 
powers of any given child. The task 
would not lie beyond inherited powers 
but beyond the degree of individua- 
tion of the single abilities that might 
be required for comprehending the 
generalization to be applied in certain 
specific cases. 
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NOTHER aspect of the individua- 
tion of abilities is worthy of note. 
The chances are that much teaching 
is done in such a way that individ- 
uation is firmly tie’ to one kind 
of content. Gained abilities, therefore, 
cannot be applied to other kinds of 
content. Moreover, there is clear 
evidence of the existence of levels of 
performance as between the concrete 
and the abstract, and as between 
lower and higher habit hierarchies. 
Problems like the completion of a 
number series, for example, might be 
solved to a high degree of complexity 
by those who are trained in math- 
ematics. It is not wholly impossible, 
however, that the necessary abilities 
are so wedded to numbers that they 
would not be useful in any other 
situation. At the same time, there is 
some evidence to suggest that partic- 
ularized abilities can be divorced 
from the content by means of which 
they are individuated, and in this case 
they would be serviceable in other 
situations. In other words, definite 
meaning can be given to the phrase 
growing psychological instrument.” 
This is to say that there is a kind of 
training which resolves the problem 
of mental discipline into the problem 
of developing persons who are in- 
creasingly able to apply themselves to 
different situations. In short, the 
variety and the altitude of the prob- 
lems that might be solved by a student 
would depend on the stage of growth 
achieved, and the stage of growth 
achieved depends on the way in which 
teachers at the higher levels compre- 
hend the psychological results that 
might issue from lectures, discussions, 
and iaboratories. 
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Within the range of the instance 
just used, the real educational prob- 
lem is, first, to promote the individua- 
tion of the higher orders of mental 
ability, and second, to free the abilities 
thus differentiated and specialized 
from their strong connection with the 
particular contents in terms of which 
they have been habitually exercised. 
This is an art which demands the 
deepest sort of penetration into the 
nature of the becoming of human 
nature. It is the sort of training in 
method that cannot be covered by the 
haphazard assertion: “If you wish to 
comprehend this material you must 
study it.” An assertion of this sort 
really means that it is not the business 
of the college or the university to 
train the mind at all. Instead of 
this, higher learning proceeds on the 
basis of content alone. Acquisition of 
subject-matter, and usually, of each 
instructor’s subject-matter, becomes 
the beginning and end of pedagogical 
wisdom. This is to imply that 
elementary-school teachers cannot 
take mental maturity for granted, 
whereas the college teacher ought to 
take it for granted. To be sure, when 
the latter is attacked as to the rel- 
evance of his particular subject- 
matter to the education of youth, he 
will reply by citing its particular 
developmental values. He may, of 
course, be right, but he cannot be 
right on the basis of any facts he 
knows, or by any proof gained from 
measures of the outcomes of teach- 
ing, or by any classroom methods 
of whose value he can be assured, 
or by the folklore on which his judg- 
ment is based. Naturally, there is no 
end to the amount of information 
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students must acquire, and this is 
such a huge educational problem that 
no one should be blamed for devoting 
himself to it. But higher education 
cannot be said to have reached its 
majority until its professors take 
human-nature facts as seriously as 
they are taken at the lower levels. 
The single instance just chosen for 
detailed inspection should not be 
taken as an instance that proves no 
point at all, for the argument gains 
support in all dimensions of human 
nature at all levels of teaching. If it 
could be shown that, at advanced 
levels of training, master and pupil 
alike are wholly weaned from their 
youthful dependence on what they 
psychologically are, the argument 
would come to an abrupt end. In all 
sober truth, however, no instance of a 
dialogue situation, or of any other 
sort of social situation of the class- 
room sort, is devoid of the allowances 
that must be made for the processes 
of becoming of human nature. A 
form of becoming that has not been 
noted at all embraces the develop- 
ment of mechanisms of adjustment to 
academic situations. In any case, the 
college instructor must hold either 
that he already knows all the answers 
regarding the allowances in which 
interpersonal contacts are rooted, or 
that the history of experimental 
psychology has been an amusing mis- 
application of time, money, and zeal. 
The alternative is to realize that some 
of the failures of higher education, like 
the failures of some of the most 
revered social arrangements, are due 
to a discrepancy between the demon- 
strable nature of human nature, and 
[Continued on page 228] 


Trends in Educational 
Experimentation 


By THEODORE HSI-EN CHEN 


Significant Trends amidst the Recent Kaleidoscopic Changes 
in College Education 


HE spirit of educational 
experimentation has entered 
the American college. New 
developments are reported from all 
directions. Innovations have been 
introduced in the methods of admis- 
sion, in instructional procedures, in 
curricular organization, and in admin- 
istrative policies. So numerous are 
the changes and so different do they 
appear to be from one another that 
the total picture is confusing at first 
glance. After careful examination, 
however, one finds that the various 
new plans and new projects, though 
differing widely in names and in 
minor details, are not at all unrelated 
to one another in the fundamental 
purposes they are designed to serve, 
and that, moreover, many of the 
current readjustments seem to point 
toward the same general directions 
and are thus indicative of general 
trends of college education in the 
midst of kaleidoscopic changes. Some 
of these trends are more evident than 
others; some are represented by inno- 
vations which have become quite 
generally accepted in the progressive 
colleges of the day, while others are 
indicated by small but promising 


beginnings in only a few institutions. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
summarize the most significant of 
such trends. 

The first trend is the recognition 
of the continuity of the educative 
process and of the school system. 
Emphasizing the continuity of per- 
sonal growth, modern psychology 
warns us against expecting the sudden 
appearance or disappearance of traits 
and abilities. As the student advances 
from one school level to another, 
effort should be made to make the 
transition smooth and gradual. Sud- 
den or abrupt changes in methods 
or materials of instruction at any 
point of the educational process 
are likely to create problems of 
maladjustment. 

From the standpoint of a demo- 
cratic theory of education, the school 
system is considered as a continuous 
ladder with graduated rungs which 
for the sake of administrative con- 
venience are grouped into levels. The 
college is the crown, or the top rungs 
of a continuous system of schools. 
For the purpose of eliminating the 
unfit and choosing the best for more 
education, European schools impose 
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strict competitive examinations at 
different points of the educative 
process. With the aim of keeping 
pupils in school as long as possible, 
the United States has, on the other 
hand, tried to avoid any sharp breaks 
in the school system and has en- 
deavored to articulate different levels 
of the educative process so that the 
elementary, secondary, and higher 
levels may become parts of a con- 
tinuous school system. 

In recognition of this principle of 
continuity, the colleges have, for some 
years, been making efforts to provide 
special guidance to Freshmen to help 
them adjust more adequately to the 
requirements of college life. Orienta- 
tion courses as well as such provisions 
as the Freshman Week have been used 
to help the new student make a 
successful transition from the high 
school to the college. Some colleges 
go so far as to provide a special 
faculty and advisory staff for Fresh- 
men; others send their personnel 
officers to interview prospective stu- 
dents while still in high school, to 
visit their homes, and to become 
acquainted with their backgrounds 
so that personnel work after matricu- 
lation may be a continuation of 
what was already started before 
admission. 

In entrance requirements, there is 
a trend away from a rigid prescription 
of a definite pattern of high-school 
studies. There is also increasing dis- 
satisfaction with the entrance exami- 
nation as the chief basis of admission. 
Among the progressive colleges there 
is a tendency “to consider the educa- 
tional performance of school and 
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college as a single cumulative process 
the parts of which, for any given 
students, should be complementary.” 
The function of the college is to carry 
on without break the process of 
growing which has been going on in 
the lower schools. By means of 
cumulative records, the progressive 
college tries to inform itself of the 
past development of its students so 
that its program may be planned on 
the basis of such knowledge and as a 
continuation of previous growth. 
The acceptance of this principle 
eventually leads to curricular readjust- 
ments. If the college is to accept the 
high-school graduate and help him to 
continue growing, the curricular offer- 
ings must be revised to preserve the 
continuity of studies. In the reorgan- 
ization of the lower division and in 
the development of studies in general 
education, much remains to be done 
to articulate the offerings of the 
college and the secondary school. 


SECOND trend is toward the 

development of new _instruc- 
tional methods. The lecture and the 
laboratory have become the standard- 
ized methods of college instruction. 
Many criticisms have been directed 
against these formal methods, par- 
ticularly the lecture method. The 
students do not take an active réle; 
they “‘sit, like a patient in a dentist’s 
chair, waiting silently to have some- 
thing done to them.’? The lecture 


1Learned, W.S., and Wood, B.D. The Student 
and His Knowledge. New York: Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 1938. 
. (Bulletin a 29) 


1929), p- 276. 
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method fits well into a system of 
mass production in education, but 
it neglects the individual student. 
The student is only one of many in 
the large class which constitutes the 
audience of the lecturer; he may 
take notes or he may not; at any 
rate, he is not called upon to par- 
ticipate in any energetic manner in 
an intellectual activity. 

College teachers here and there 
have been trying new classroom 
procedures designed to stimulate stu- 
dent participation and self-initiated 
study. Large lecture classes are sup- 
plemented by small discussion groups 
in which more attention can be given 
to individual students. Conferences 
and panels are introduced to encour- 
age active student participation. 
Recent reports show how these new 
procedures are used. 

In the course called Contemporary 
Society several techniques of instruction 
are used. Lectures by the instructor in 
the course and by guest speakers are 
interspersed with informal class dis- 
cussions and student panel discussions. 
In the latter, the student chairman 
leads the panel, and is also in complete 
charge of the class. ... This is, in 
itself, a test of competence, inasmuch as 
there are usually about ninety students 
in each section of the course. Moving 
pictures and other visual aids are also used.® 


Another college reports a workshop 
course designed to acquaint students 
with scientific methods and attitudes. 


We have found it more stimulating for 
both instructors and students to devote 
the class meeting, not to lecture, but 


_ Wilson, E. C., and Ylvisaker, Hedvig. “‘Social- 
Civic Orientation,” eer oF HicHer Epuca- 
TIon, XI (June, 1940), p. 296. 
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to discussion of information already 
studied in textbooks ... and to its 
application in experimental work. Our 
main concern is how to get information, 
how to evaluate it, and how to use it. 
Instead of requiring each student to do 
standard laboratory experiments we often 
make a class attack on some larger 
problem, each student or pair of students 
designing and carrying out an experi- 
ment to test a single phase of the subject 
being explored. At the next group 
meeting all results are presented, errors 
discussed, and the several experiments 
may be fitted together into a general 
expression. In the regular weekly con- 
ference which each student has with a 
member of the science faculty, the 
counselor, there is opportunity for further 
discussion of any points having to do 
with subject-matter or its application.‘ 


The tutorial methods and honors 
plans adopted in many colleges are, in 
essence, new instructional methods 
devised to individualize college educa- 
tion. Students are not required to 
attend one class after another but 
are given much time for self-study. 
Conferences or small seminars encour- 
age intimate give and take between 
teacher and student and among stu- 
dents themselves, and help each 
student to plan a program to suit 
his particular circumstances. Indi- 
vidual guidance is thus an important 
feature of these new schemes. Col- 
leges are led more and more to 
realize that true education must be 
an individual affair, and teaching 
methods are being modified to pro- 
mote individual study and to provide 
individual guidance. 


4Woodworth, R.H. “Science Teaching at 
Bennington College,” Journat or HicHER Epuca- 
Trion, XII (March, 1941), pp. 130-31. 
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NOTHER trend involves the 
problems of quality versus quan- 
tity. College education has been 
weighted down by much burdensome 
machinery for the quantitative meas- 
urement of student achievement. 
Units and credits dominate. The 
Bachelor’s degree does not neces- 
sarily indicate a certain degree of 
intellectual development; it means 
merely the passing of so many courses 
and the accumulation of so many 
credits and points. Credits and points 
are calculated according to the min- 
utes and hours of class sessions, and 
the numerical marks and averages 
are computed in quantitative terms. 
Great is the care taken to see that 
the number of minutes and hours 
adds up to the standard totals; much 
less is thought given to the quality 
of experience which the students are 
having both within and without the 
standardized minutes and hours of 
class attendance. 

Fortunately, a reaction has set in 
against quantitative education. It 
is being realized that the complicated 
machinery for the counting of hours 
and the arithmetical manipulation of 
courses and credits not only consumes 
much precious time and energy which 
could be directed to more fruitful 
channels, but has proved to be a 
positive hindrance to the real process 
of education by excessive attention to 
nonessentials. There are signs of a 
growing opinion which considers col- 
lege education a process of personal 
growth and maturation possessing 
a spiritual quality not altogether 
reducible to quantitative terms. What 
goes on in the mind of the student is 
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more important than the number 
of hours he spends sitting in class, 
What the student reaily understands 
and assimilates is of more significance 
than the number of courses for which 
he has registered. What knowledge 
he has actually mastered counts far 
more than the number of credits he 
has accumulated. 

As a result of this opinion, progres- 
sive colleges are slowly abandoning 
the complicated machinery of hour 
counting and credit recording. Ad- 
vance in the college career is judged 
on the basis of what a student has 
actually achieved in knowledge and 
in other aspects of development 
rather than on the basis of courses 
pursued and credits accumulated. 
Courses of instruction are provided 
to aid student learning, but there is 
no longer the necessity of a meticulous 
arrangement of class-hours in exact 
minutes and hours to conform with 
quantitative standards. Since class 
attendance is no more a criterion of 
education, the amount of time in 
class has no bearing on the amount 
of work actually undertaken by the 
student. Relieved of the quantitative 
requirements, the student is free to 
browse, to study, to discuss, to think, 
and to organize his ideas. 

It can be readily seen that the 
tutorial and honors methods rep- 
resent a departure from the quan- 
titative basis of college education. It 
is significant that among the colleges 
which have in recent years under- 
taken a complete reorganization of 
their programs, all have tried to put 
the major emphasis on the actual 
learning of the student rather than on 
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classes, courses, and credits. The 
principles which have been adopted for 
selected gifted students in more con- 
servative colleges have been applied 
to all students in such institutions as 
the University of Chicago and the 
General College of the University of 
Minnesota. Timeserving becomes of 
no importance; the crucial question is 
the amount of study the student 
actually undertakes, and the resulting 
knowledge and understanding he has 
achieved. At present, the compre- 
hensive or general examination is the 
most common device used for judging 
the learning and education actually 
achieved by the student. It is the 
purpose of these examinations to test 
not only facts and information, but 
also the ability of the student to 
digest them and to use them in the 
understanding of broad principles 
and life problems. The examinations 
which are in use are by no means 
perfect; they leave much to be 
desired. But, with all their imper- 
fections, they have served well to 
shift the center of emphasis from the 
quantitative machinery of hours and 
credits to the quality of learning 
actually undertaken by the student. 


HE abandonment of the quan- 

titative basis of education entails 
an important change in the methods 
of evaluating student achievement. 
Such quantitative marks as 75 or 88 
or even 4, B, or C, are considered 
inadequate; they give little informa- 
tion in regard to the quality of the 
learning process and the nature of 
successes and failures. There is a 
demand for more information and 
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descriptive appraisals which will aid 
both teacher and student in the 
management of teaching and learning. 
Moreover, since the concern for qual- 
ity is not limited to knowledge, the 
evaluation program must include 
other aspects of personality growth. 

To this end, progressive colleges 
are using new methods of evaluation 
such as anecdotal reports, descrip- 
tive records, and behavior journals. 
Evaluation of student growth in 
such colleges is based, not on a 
single sheet recording courses, marks, 
and averages, but on a cumulative 
record containing not only the results 
of tests and examinations but also 
descriptive reports of teachers and 
advisers and even appraisals made by 
the student himself and by his fellow 
students. Such records are more 
bulky and less exact, to be sure, than 
the traditional course-mark record, 
but they are far more informative and 
analytical than quantitative marks. 

Just to give a few instances, Sarah 
Lawrence College appraises intel- 
lectual and emotional maturity shown 
in various qualitative reports. 


Evaluation is based upon personal 
knowledge of each student, upon con- 
ferences and cumulative records of stu- 
dent and faculty reports, upon test 
results, admission records, et cetera. 
Effort is made to get a general picture 
of the student’s progress and develop- 
ment by comparing and combining 
analytic and descriptive reports based 
upon intimate personal contacts. Stu- 
dents are informed of their status by 
means of individual written analyses 
made by their teachers three times a 
year. The student, on her part, con- 
tributes to the cumulative record by 
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submitting written reports of her course 
work every six weeks. The Committee 
on Student Work sets definite dates on 
the college calendar for the submitting 
of students’ reports, of dons’ reports, and 
of faculty reports to students on their 
course work. Active experimentation is 
being carried on along the lines of rating 
blanks, testing materials, and various 
means of evaluating student growth.° 


Bard College makes use of “confer- 
ence memoranda” reporting plans 
and achievements of each student.® 
Bennington College keeps descriptive 
records which are “a cumulation of 
specific judgments on specific achieve- 
ments: reports, papers, investigations, 
projects, discussions, pieces of creative 
work and written tests when desired.’” 
The evaluation of the Michigan State 
Teachers College provides for a 
behavior journal built up from anec- 
dotes, comments, diagnostic and 
remedial summaries submitted by 
teachers. Stephens College encour- 
ages periodical reviews of achieve- 
ments as an important part of the 
guidance program so that each 
student may be helped to make con. 
structive plans for future develop- 
ment. In all these colleges, the 
purpose of records is to give informa- 
tion in regard to the quality of the 
educative experience rather than such 
quantitative matters as class attend- 
ance, credits, and marks. 


5Chen, T.H.E. Developing Patterns of the 
College Curriculum in the United States. Los 
Angeles: University of Southern California Press, 
1940, p. 119. (Southern California Education 
Monographs, No. 10) 

p. 127. 

TI bid., p. 123. 

sHeaton, K. L., and Koopman, G. R. College 
Curriculum Based on Functional Needs of Students. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. p. 98. 

9Chen, op. cit., p. 110. 
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NEW core of college studies is 

being developed. In the early 
years of the American college, all 
studies were prescribed and required 
of all students. No one had any 
doubt as to what the college student 
should study; the “liberal arts” of 
the medieval university and the 
classical languages constituted the 
undisputed core of higher education. 
With the admission of modern studies 
into the curriculum and the intro- 
duction of the elective principle, the 
idea of what constituted college edu- 
cation slowly changed until it became 
difficult to identify the college degree 
with a definite content of studies. 
College studies multiplied so quickly 
that it was difficult to determine 
their comparative value. The sys- 
tem of free electives seemed to have 
solved the difficulty by declaring 
that all studies were of equal value 
and, consequently, students should 
be left free to choose what appealed 
to them; but it was soon found that 
the unrestricted free choice of studies 
did not make for a desirable edu- 
cational program. Some _ students 
specialized too early and too much; 
others spread over too many fields 
of study, getting to know no one 
field well; still others found an easy 
road to graduation by selecting the 
“snap courses.” To offset these evils, 
checks and balances were introduced 
in the form of majors and minors, and 
regulations in regard to concentration 
and distribution of studies. 

In recent years, it seems to be 
a generally accepted principle that 
breadth of studies is important in a 
program of liberal education. This 
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vague principle, however, has not 
proved sufficient. How much breadth 
is desirable? What are the different 
fields in which a student should be 
advised to select courses in order 
to secure breadth of knowledge? 
With the increase of knowledge and 
the multiplication of college depart- 
ments, it is obviously impossible and 
undesirable to require a student to 
become familiar with every field and 
department. In actual practice, each 
college arbitrarily divides its studies 
into a number of groups and requires 
distribution of courses within these 
groups. 

The colleges have reacted against 
the system of free electives and are 
returning to the requirement of pre- 
scribed courses. The question of 
what to require is not so easy. 
Although some have favored a return 
to the prescription of the original 
“liberal arts,” such a proposal is 
not likely to win wide approval. 
Instead of a complete prescription, 
the colleges are more inclined to 
require a common core and sstill 
leave room for electives. The aim 
will be to build a general culture and 
at the same time to provide for 
individual differences. This common 
core of studies, furthermore, must 
grow out of contemporary culture 
instead of following the pattern of 
a previous age. 

The new curriculum plans which 
have appeared in recent years indicate 
promising beginnings in this task of 
developing a new core of college 
studies. It is found that there is a 
body of knowledge which an enlight- 
ened citizen ought to have in order to 
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participate intelligently in the social 
and intellectual life of the twentieth 
century to the end that personal 
living may be enriched and social life 
may be bettered. So far, there may 
be distinguished at least two different 
ways of developing such a core of 
common knowledge. One way is to 
rely upon the judgment of scholars 
of different fields who co-operate in 
the organization of broad courses of 
study representing the major fields 
of human interest and endeavor. 
The University of Chicago furnishes 
an example of this approach. The 
same method is used in institutions 
which have not undertaken complete 
curriculum reorganization at one time 
but have from time to time introduced 
such new courses as contemporary 
civilization, the humanities, man and 
the physical world, and the like. The 
fields represented by these general 
courses constitute what is considered 
the new core of knowledge with 
which the modern college student 
should be familiar. 


SECOND way of developing a 

new core of studies is by surveys 
of individual and social needs. Instead 
of relying entirely on subjective judg- 
ment, effort is made to find the 
kind of activities and problems with 
which college students and alumni 
are confronted in their daily living. 
These activities and problems are 
grouped into areas, and the areas are 
made the trunk lines of a core cur- 
riculum. The courses which have 
been developed in the General College 
of the University of Minnesota as an 
outgrowth of objective surveys of 
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adolescent and adult needs constitute 
such a core. The purpose of these 
courses is to help students deal more 
intelligently with the various situa- 
tions they face in life. To be sure, 
the objective data of surveys must 
be subjected to critical analysis and 
evaluation before they can furnish 
guidance for curriculum construction. 
It is evident such an approach would 
tend to emphasize areas of living 
rather than areas of knowledge. 
While the two methods here 
described differ in mode of approach 
and points of emphasis, they are by 
no means opposed to each other. 
Some of the courses developed under 
the two methods show similarity 
to one another. The best-judgment 
approach may, to be sure, be domi- 
nated by the subject-matter concept 
of the specialists; but some amount 
of subjective judgment and evalua- 
tion is always needed in curriculum 
construction. Moreover, the findings 
of the various surveys agree so much 
with one another that we are led to 
conclude that there is a good deal of 
constancy in the basic needs of indi- 
viduals in modern society. After the 
findings of a few representative sur- 
veys are made available, it may be 
sufficient for curriculum-makers to 
accept them without making further 
surveys. With such data in hand, 
curriculum-makers can build up a 
program on their basis and within 
the framework of a social philosophy. 
Then, we shall find the two methods 
here discussed combined and inte- 
grated in a single program of cur- 
riculum construction. At any rate, 
the net result will be the development 
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of a new core of studies which will 
represent the basic requirement of a 
program of liberal education. 


ITH the development of a new 

core of studies a new concept 
of liberal education is being evolved. 
The college is interested in culture, as 
it always has been; but today the 
concept of culture is undergoing 
important changes. Time was when 
culture was considered possible for 
only a selected few who had the 
leisure to attain and enjoy it, when 
culture was considered as something 
above and separate from the tasks of 
life, when cultural education meant 
the pursuance of definite subjects such 
as the literary and classical studies. 
Today, democracy demands that cul- 
ture should be brought within the 
reach of many; such social philosophy 
frowns upon the separation of an 
intellectual class from a_ laboring 
class; and contemporary psychology 
and educational theory challenge the 
claim of a few subjects to possess a 
monopoly of cultural value. 

The new program of liberal educa- 
tion is not so timid of connections 
with the practical affairs of life. 
It is founded on the belief that any 
form of education loses its vitality 
when it loses close contact with the 
stream of social life of which the 
educative process is an integral part. 
It renounces any educational program 
which amounts to a withdrawal from 
contemporary life. At the same time, 
this new program of liberal education 
is clearly distinguished from voca- 
tionalism or sheer utilitarianism. 
While it is not afraid to deal with 
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the problems of vocational life, its 
concern is with the whole of life of 
which occupational activity is only a 
part. In dealing with occupational 
problems, it is not so interested in 
direct occupational preparation as in 
the study of occupational possibilities 
and the social significance of occupa- 
tions, in order to furnish guidance in 
the choice of occupations and to 
develop a social attitude toward 
occupational activity. Meanwhile, 
there are other problems of life 
which also demand consideration and 
study: the home, marriage and par- 
enthood, personal health and mental 
efficiency, religion and philosophy, 
the use of money, the use of leisure, 
participation in social and political 
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life, and the like. These persistent 
problems of life constitute the basic 
materials for the new program of 
liberal education. Culture, in this 
new meaning, is expressed in the 
quality of individual and social life, 
in the ways in which the problems 
of life are faced and solved; to 
improve the quality of living is to 
elevate the level of culture. To this 
end, the college is working out a 
program designed to help young 
people appreciate the foundations of 
modern civilization; to understand its 
pressing problems; toacquire theability 
and disposition to participate intellig- 
ently in social, economic, and political 
life; and to ‘make use of available 
resources for the living of a richer life. 

[Vol. XIII, No. 4] 


An Introductory Course 


By MARGARET MARY WOOD 


A Functional Approach to the Study of Social Relationships 
for Beginning Students in Sociolgy 


CONSIDERATION of the so- 
A cial functions of some of the 
more important relationships 

in which the students themselves par- 
ticipate following the method Mr. 
Rivers uses in his analysis of the 
social functions of the various rela- 
tionships of the classificatory system 
of kinship among the Melanesians 
offers a direct and meaningful ap- 
proach to the study of social relation- 
ships for beginning students. He 
classifies the social functions of the 
relationships which he is analyzing 
under three headings—duties, priv- 
ileges, and restrictions—and then pro- 
ceeds to describe the specific actions 
which an individual standing in a 
given relationship to another person 
would be obliged to perform, would 
have the right to perform, or would be 
forbidden to perform, with respect to 
the other.!' Viewed in this way the 
concept of what is meant by a social 
relationship assumes a degree of def- 
initeness and tangibility which it is 
within the ability of young students 
to grasp. An individual’s behavior 
and the psychology which lies back of 
it in a social relationship are seen as 


1Based upon the discussion entitled “Kin, 
Kinship,” by W. H. R. Rivers in the Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1915. Vol. VII, pp. 705-707. 


interrelated parts of a whole rather 
than as isolated phenomena. The 
behavior because of its objectivity is 
the key to the nature of the inner 
aspects of the relationship, the ways 
of thinking and of feeling which have 
prompted the behavior and which 
explain it. These ways of thinking 
and of feeling which comprise the 
inner aspects of a social relationship 
include a sense of one’s obligations, a 
sense of one’s rights, and a sense of 
one’s restrictions. The overt behavior 
of a relationship is governed by these 
ways of thinking and feeling and spe- 
cific acts can therefore be classified 
with reference to them. 

The functional method of making a 
preliminary analysis of relationships 
in which the students participate is 
relatively simple. Questions such as 
the following point the way: What arc 
the specific obligations and duties 
involved in a given relationship? Are 
they the same for both of the individ- 
uals between whom the relationship 
exists or do they differ? What are the 
rights and privileges of the relation- 
ship? Are they the same for both 
persons? What restrictions are im- 
posed on the intimacy of the relation- 
ship? Are the functions of the 
relationship comparatively static or 
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are they dynamic? What specific 
changes in the content of the relation- 
ship would strengthen it? What 
changes would weaken or destroy it? 


HE answers to the questions 

which have been suggested serve 
not only to give concreteness to the 
concept of a social relationship, but 
they also serve, as will appear later, 
to bring out the manner in which 
social relationships and social processes 
are interrelated. The answers also 
provide much interesting material for 
class discussions and comment. For 
example, in an analysis of the rela- 
tionship between roommates a class 
of freshman students at Russell Sage 
College listed over sixty different 
items under the heading, “My Obliga- 
tions and Duties to My Roommate.’” 
The list included both specific duties 
and general attitudes or ways of 
behaving which the students felt that 
their roommates had the right to 
expect from them. The more specific 
behavior items included such obliga- 
tions and duties as the following: to 
assist in keeping the room clean, to be 
quiet during study hours, to be quiet 
when one’s roommate is asleep, to use 
only one’s share of the room, to avoid 
monopoly of the bathroom, to share 
mutual possessions equally, to appor- 
tion the expense of furnishings, to 
make the room attractive, to share the 
blame in case of trouble, to be clean 
and neat personally, to share food 
sent from home, to introduce one’s 
roommate to one’s friends, to include 
her in some of one’s plans, to be help- 


*I wish to take this occasion to thank Mae 
Koblentz, who was one of my senior students in 
sociology at the time, for her assistance in making 

study from which these data are taken. 
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ful to her socially if she is shy, to 
respect her home and parents, to be 
courteous to her friends, to be appre- 
ciative of her courtesies, to inform her 
promptly of calls or messages left for 
her, to avoid borrowing her things, to 
return borrowed things promptly and 
in good condition, to do one’s own 
homework, to keep the door locked 
when out of the room, to avoid becom- 
ing dependent upon one’s roommate, 
to be emotionally controlled, to be 
helpful whenever possible, to consider 
a roommate a friend not just a room- 
mate, to try to make college a pleasant 
experience for one’s roommate. 

Some of the more general attitudes 
mentioned by the students as their 
obligations in the relationship were 
loyalty, sincerity, generosity, cour- 
tesy, sympathy, respect, truthfulness, 
co-operativeness, thoughtfulness, and 
unselfishness. 

These lists are in no sehse com- 
plete. The purpose which they serve 
is to illustrate the nature of the obli- 
gations in the relationship and thus 
to give greater definiteness to the 
concept. To attempt a complete 
analysis of the obligations and duties 
of the relationship, simple as they 
are, would involve delving much more 
deeply into the psychological and 
ethical aspects of the problem than 
beginning students are prepared to 
go, or need to go until later. Their 
attention should, however, be called 
to this fact and also to the further fact 
that the near relationship of room- 
mates includes the wider relation 
of class, college, church, community, 
and citizenship also. 

Each of these wider relationships 
has its social obligations and duties, 
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its rights, privileges, and restrictions 
which are distinct from those of the 
roommate relationship per se, but 
which affect the latter by their pres- 
ence. For instance, if the other rela- 
tionships which the roommates have 
in common are harmonious this fact 
facilitates establishing a pleasant 
roommate relationship; whereas, if 
there is friction in any of the other 
relationships, it will tend to affect the 
roommate relationship adversely. In 
other words, the content of all of the 
relationships which are shared in 
common by the two roommates is 
brought to a single focus in determin- 
ing their response to each other. For 
purposes of study, however, the con- 
tent of the roommate relationship 
considered as an ideal type may be 
distinguished from the content of the 
other relationships, also considered as 
ideal types, which are present in the 
total situation. 

After the students had analyzed 
their own obligations and duties in 
the roommate relationship, they then 
turned to a consideration of the obli- 
gations and duties which their room- 
mates owed to them. Unless there are 
differences in age or experience which 
place more of the responsibility for 
making the relationship happy and 
successful upon one of the roommates 
than upon the other the obligations 
and duties will be the same for both. 
Most of the students saw this fact at 
once; but they did not see the answer 
to the question, ““What are my rights 
and privileges in the relationship?” as 
readily. They claimed rights and priv- 
ileges for themselves which they had 
not included in the list of the obliga- 
tions and duties owed to their room- 
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mates. The two lists should be the 
same; that is, the obligations and 
duties of one of the roommates are 
the rights and privileges of the other 
roommate and vice versa. A few of 
the more thoughtful students made 
this discovery. 


HE restrictions associated with 

the roommate relationship are 
less distinctive and pronounced than 
the restrictions in many other rela- 
tions since differences in sex, age, and 
position are not involved. Never- 
theless, there are a few “Do not’s” 
which stand out. Some of these 
restrictions, as noted by the Russell 
Sage College Freshmen, are: Do not 
intrude on roommate’s privacy; do 
not use her things without her per- 
mission; do not read her mail; do not 
gossip about her; do not betray her 
confidences; do not try to win her boy 
friend away from her. 

The ‘“‘boy-friend relationship” is 
one which students also enjoy study- 
ing. It opens the way for much 
interesting, informal class discussion 
and comment. In this relationship 
the young woman’s obligations and 
duties, and her rights and privileges, 
differ in a number of ways from those 
of the young man, who, in our society, 
is expected to be her protector and to 
pay for her entertainment when they 
go out together. Definite restrictions 
on the intimacy of the relationship 
based on sex are also imposed by our 
social code. 

Tracing the more obvious changes 
which occur in the content of the 
relationship of a man and a woman 
throughout the various stages of 
friendship, courtship, the period of 
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the engagement, the honeymoon, the 
child-rearing period, and the “empty- 
nest” period is a fruitful class exercise 
which serves a dual purpose. It not 
only helps to clarify the nature of the 
relationship at different periods but 
it also illustrates the nature of a social 
process and the manner in which 
social relationships and social process 
are interrelated. 

A social process is a change in a 
definite direction in the obligations 
and duties, rights and privileges, and 
restrictions of a social relationship. 
There are two general directions which 
the change may take. It may lead to 
a deepening and strengthening of the 
ties of the relationship and the removal 
of some of the restrictions or it may 
lead toward the disintegration of the 
unifying obligations and the creation 
of greater restrictions. An analysis of 
the specific content of a particular 
relationship over a period of time as 
revealed by the behavior of the indi- 
viduals concerned will point the direc- 
tion in which the social processes 
which are operative in the situation 
are moving. 


FTER the direction of the social 
process has been observed, some 

of the next questions which naturally 
arise are: Why did the process take 
this direction? What factor or factors 
which are present in the situation are 
responsible for the direction of the 
change? Can it be attributed to a 
particular factor, or group of factors, 
or, rather, is it the result of the 
manner in which these factors are 
interrelated with each other and with 
other factors which are also present 
in the total situation? These are not 
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easy questions to answer. It is worth 
while, however, for students to strug- 
gle with them. They are the heart 
of sociology. 

The study of social processes leads 
naturally to a study of the means of 
controlling these processes. How can 
the direction of a process be changed? 
How can a given process be accel- 
erated? How can it be retarded? Can 
the status quo of a relationship be 
maintained indefinitely or is a social 
relationship a dynamic phenomenon 
which is ever subject to change? 
These questions introduce new prob- 
lems for study. The social processes 
which are operative within the com- 
munity and the efforts of the com- 
munity, either as a whole or of special 
groups within the community, to con- 
trol these processes and to promote 
the kinds of social relationships which 
they regard as desirable are seen as 
basic problems to be studied in the 
community. Labor problems, crime 
and delinquency, divorce, antago- 
nisms growing out of differences in 
race, nationality, class, religion, and 
political faith, and any other differ- 
ences which tend to break down 
community solidarity are problems of 
social relationships which involve dis- 
integrating processes. If they are 
studied from this point of view, they 
cease to be isolated, unrelated prob- 
lems. Although the precipitating 
factors which set the isolating proc- 
esses in motion may differ, the result 
is the same, either existing ties of 
relationship are broken or the devel- 
opment of new ties of community 
loyalty and unity is prevented. 

In studying community relation- 
ships from the functional approach the 
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students’ attention is also directed to 
the unifying processes as well as to the 
disintegrating processes which give 
rise to social problems. What is the 
nature of the unifying process? How 
does it differ from the disintegrating 
process? Is there objective evidence 
to show that obligations of loyalty 
and affection are being strengthened 
within the community as a whole, or 
are they being weakened? What is 
the relationship between the number 
and kinds of interests which the mem- 
bers of the community share in 
common and the degree to which they 
experience a sense of belonging to- 
gether? How do the relationships 
which unite the citizens of a demo- 
cratic community differ from the 
relationships of a totalitarian com- 
munity? What are the sources of the 
unifying strength of each of these 
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types of relationships? Which appears 
to be the stronger? Why? What are 
the weaknesses of each type of rela- 
tionship? How are community re- 
lationships being affected by the 
present world crisis? These are diffi- 
cult questions to answer; but they are 
the kinds of questions with which 
students of the college level, and pos- 
sibly younger, must grapple if the 
study of the community which is 
receiving so much attention today, 
both in sociology and in education 
generally, is to avoid superficiality and 
to justify the place given to it in the 
course of study. It is the social 
functions of the relationships between 
men and the processes which these 
functions are undergoing that are 
significant in community living and 
that the student should endeavor to 
understand. [Vol. XIII, No. 4] 


Academic Performance 


By C. W. REEDER 


A Study of the Records of the Members of Varsity Squads in the 
College of Commerce, Obio State University 


written in sport circles concern- 

ing the scholastic performance 
and experiences of varsity athletes 
that the writer decided to “look at the 
records” of the students in the College 
of Commerce, Ohio State University, 
who were engaged in sports as mem- 
bers of teams during the years 1939-40 


S: MUCH has been said and 


and 1940-41.! In that period the 
College membership on varsity squads 
was as follows: 


Basketball......... 17 Swimming......... 18 
Cross country...... le 10 
13 
7 
115 


1Statistical tabulations were made by Gay Nuzum. 
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Some slight duplication exists among 

the various sports. There were ten 

students participating in two sports. 

The total number of individuals, 

therefore, was 105. 

The Ohio State University as a 
member of the Western Intercollegiate 
Conference, adheres to a code of 
scholastic eligibility requirements: 

To become eligible to represent any 
institution in intercollegiate athletics a 
student must 
a) have been in residence therein one 

academic year. 

b) have completed therein one full year 
of work in addition to meeting the 
entrance requirements of the College 
of Liberal Arts of his institution or 
their equivalent. 

c) be bona fide matriculated and regu- 
larly enrolled as a candidate for a 
degree. 

d) be doing full work as defined by the 
regulations of the school or college in 
which he is enrolled. 

No student shall be eligible who 
a) has graduated from any school, col- 

lege, or department of a college or 

university, or 

b) has prolonged his undergraduate course 
for the purpose of extending his period 
of eligibility, or 

c) has sufficient credit so as to be eligible 
for graduation in the school or college 
in which he is enrolled. 

No student shall be permitted to 
participate in any intercollegiate contest 
who is found by the faculty to be delin- 
quent in any of his studies. 

A student becoming ineligible through 
delinquency in studies may regain his 
eligibility by 
a) removing such delinquencies either 

(1) by thereafter repeating the courses 

in which the delinquencies were 

incurred and earning passing grades 
therein, or (2) by re-examination or 
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otherwise, by which in accordance 

with college rules and practices the 

delinquency is erased, or (3) by there- 
after taking and passing (except in 
the case of courses required for 
graduation) other courses of equal 
hours for which substitution per- 
mission in advance has been granted, or 

4) thereafter doing one full year of work; 
to regain eligibility under (4), however, 
the student must have removed any 
delinquency which his college required 
to be removed as a prerequisite to 
graduation. 

A student who has twice withdrawn 
from school with delinquencies may not 
regain eligibility.” 

The administration of these rules 
results in the selection of athletes for 
the varsity teams who have succeeded 
not only in showing superiority in 
sports but also of demonstrating 
acceptable academic ability. 


NE source of evidence concerning 
the characteristics of varsity 
athletes is the scores on an intelligence 
test which all students in the Univer- 
sity are required to take as part of the 
entrance procedure. The median per- 
centile for the athletes in the College 
of Commerce on this test is 60. This 
percentile is almost identical with the 
average for the College population. 
The third quartile is 80 and the 
first quartile is 42. These quartiles 
are substantially the College norms. 
Therefore, in respect to intelligence- 
test scores, the athletes are a repre- 
sentative group of students in the 
College of Commerce. 
Another source of evidence is the 
scholarship record itself. In the Ohio 


*Handbook of the Intercollegiate Conference of 
Faculty Representatives. Published by the Con- 
ference. Revised, 1941. pp. 18-20. 
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State University the scholarship stan- 
dard is expressed in terms of a point- 
ratio. The letter marks are assigned 
the following weights: 4, 4; B, 3; 
C, 2; D, 1; E, o. If the honor-points 
are divided by the hours of credit 
undertaken, the result is a ratio which 
shows a student’s standing. As quar- 
ter follows quarter the hours and 
points are added to each other and a 
cumulative ratio is worked out. The 
minimum standard for a satisfactory 
record is a 1.8 ratio, the basis set for 
graduation. 

In the College of Commerce the 
median cumulative point-ratio for the 
varsity athletes is 2.08. The third 
quartile is 2.50 and the first quartile 
is 1.85. These quartiles are practically 
the ones attained by the total body of 
students who complete six quarters of 
residence in the College of Commerce. 
The scholastic records of the athletes 
can in no sense be considered atypical. 

Another factor in the academic rec- 
ords is probation and dismissal. 
Among the 105 athletes in the College 
only eight were placed on academic 
probation. Furthermore, only eight 
were dismissed by the College for 
failure to meet scholastic standards. 
Four of these dismissals were four of 
the probationers. On this score the 
record of the athletes is better than 
the College average. Apparently the 
athletes are not academic “problems.” 

On one point the athlete does suffer 
in scholarship; namely, in the quarter 
of competition. In 153 quarters of 
competition, 93 (61 per cent) pro- 
duced a ratio which was lower than 
the cumulative ratio at the opening of 
the quarter. A ratio better than the 
cumulative was produced in 58 quar- 
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ters (38 per cent). In only two 
quarters was the quarterly ratio the 
same as the cumulative. 


ANY statements are made both 
in and out of University circles 

concerning the extent of employment 
among college athletes. The records 
on this group of individuals are reveal- 
ing. Thirty-six varsity athletes in the 
College of Commerce had jobs which 
were to some extent under control of 
the athletic authorities. Nearly a third 
of these jobs were at the nata- 
torium acting as guards or working in 
the checkrooms. Two hours a day was 
the usual stint. The other jobs were 
located in various state departments 
and required 20 to 22 hours a week. 

In addition to this group there 
were 10 athletes otherwise employed. 
Five were on NY-4; two were working 
for their meals; one did typing; one 
was painting, and one was in the 
student travel agency.® 

In a recent study on student 
employment it was found that 45 per 
cent of the students in the College of 
Commerce and Administration were 
working. Their average hours of em- 
ployment were 22 per week and their 
average rate of pay was 42 cents an 
hour. On the basis of the college 
norm it is seen that the athletes do 
not work any more or any less than 
the total college population. Athletic 
publicity has called attention to the 
working athlete while his working 
brother has gone unnoticed. 


8The employment data were supplied by Oscar 
L. Thomas, assistant to the Director of Athletics, 
and by William S. Guthrie, director of Student 
Employment. 

‘Mooney, Ross, with Mary B. Gay. “A 
Study of Student Employment.”” Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University, 1941. (Mimeographed) 
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The question has been raised as 
to the ability of the varsity ath- 
letes to carry a full University sched- 
ule and at the same time to work and 
to participate in sports. Some light 
has been thrown on the general prob- 
lem of employment and scholarship in 
two studies recently completed on 
Commerce. students. It has been dis- 
covered that when two groups of 
workers and non-workers are matched 
carefully as to high-school records, 
intelligence-test scores, sex, and na- 
tionality, the scholastic records are 
practically identical for both groups.§ 

Strange as it may seem, this prin- 
ciple holds true for the varsity ath- 
letes in the College of Commerce. The 
number of workers and non-workers is 
practically the same. The academic 
records represented by the last cumu- 
lative point-hour ratio show the 
following situation: 


Workers Non-workers 
Third-quartile ratio... 2.50 2.55 
Median ratio......... 2.06 2.07 
First-quartile ratio... 1.86 1.83 


In this case it is significant that 
practically one-half the group of ath- 
letes can work 20 to 22 hours per 
week in addition to athletic participa- 
tion and succeed as well scholastically 
as the other group that is free from 
employment and from financial prob- 
lems. The cumulative ratios are 
practically identical at the quartile 
points. 

The proposition has been advanced 
that during the quarters of competi- 
tion a reduced schedule of courses 


5Reeder, C. W., and Newman, S. C. “The 
Relation of Employment to Scholarship,” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, XVIII (November, 1939), 
a 203-14; see also Reeder, C. W. “Employment, 

holarship, and Physical Fitness,” Educational 
Research Bulletin, XX (April, 1941), pp. 94-98. 
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should be permitted by the Western 
Conference authorities so as to bal- 
ance the load better. It is argued that 
membership on a varsity team and 
participation in competition should 
equal at least one major academic 
course. It is argued that since reduced 
schedules are permitted during quar- 
ters of non-competition for various 
reasons, for example, employment, 
that a reduction of hours in the quar- 
ter of competition would not be 
unreasonable. 

When the records of the varsity 
athletes in the College of Commerce 
are examined, it is found that only 
three of the workers followed a plan 
of taking a lessened college load during 
the quarters of non-competition. 
Whether other students in addition to 
these three would have availed them- 
selves of this privilege of reduced 
schedules during quarters of compe- 
tition is an open question. 


NE item of evidence on this 

question is the number of ath- 
letes for whom some schedule adjust- 
ments have been made during quarters 
of non-competition. The records show 
that some courses have been dropped 
at one time or another for 30 students 
in this group. The number divides 
equally as to workers and non-workers, 
so employment must not be the only 
reason for asking for course adjust- 
ments. How many of these 30 stu- 
dents would have sought reduced 
schedules during quarters of compe- 
tition is a guess, but anyone could 
anticipate that since adjustments had 
been made in quarters of non- 
competition that some would also be 
made in quarters of competition. 
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On this problem of adjustment in 
schedules, the Athletic Board of the 
University has taken a definite stand. 
The conditions which caused this 
statement of policy were as follows: 
An occasional athlete would sign up 
for a full schedule for the quarter of 
competition. As soon as the playing 
season was over he would request 
either a withdrawal from school or a 
modification of his scheduled course 
program. If either of the requests 
was granted, then the University 
might be placed in an unethical posi- 
tion of playing technically ineligible 
athletes during the season of competi- 
tion. Yet it seems unfair to deny a 
request from one student for a sched- 
ule adjustment and to grant another, 
when the only difference is the athletic 
situation. On this point the Athletic 
Board ruled as follows: 

It is hardly fair, therefore, to our 
opponents in the Western Conference to 
permit team members, after the close of 
the playing season in any particular 
quarter, to withdraw in good standing 
or to drop courses. They are presumed 
to assume responsibility for the normal 
schedule and if their work is not satis- 
factory they are presumed to pay the 
penalty for this unsatisfactory eligibility. 
The implication here is that members of 
the athletic teams, when certified as 
eligible in any given quarter for Western 
Conference competition, should be thought 
of as having undertaken a contract to 
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carry and complete a normal schedule 
and should, except in very exceptional 
cases, be held by the respective college 
authorities to that contract. 


The net result of this ruling is that 
the varsity athletes are held to full 
schedules during the quarter of com- 
petition. As stated previously a study 
of the marks for the quarters of 
competition shows that nearly two- 
thirds of the team members earn in 
the quarter of competition a point- 
ratio which is lower than the cumu- 
lative ratio with which they started 
the quarter. Would the situation be 
improved if the same concessions 
could be made in the quarters of 
competition that are permitted in the 
quarters of non-competition? Only 
an experimental period would produce 
the evidence that is needed. 

What has been reported here relates 
only to the varsity athletes in the 
College of Commerce. What propor- 
tion this group is to the total partic- 
ipants is unknown. It is probably a 
safe conclusion that if the same analy- 
sis were made for athletes in the 
other colleges of the University the 
results would be similar. We get a 
fairly accurate record, however, of the 
men who represent the University in 
athletic competition. They are the 
ones who have survived not only the 
rigors of athletic competition but also 
the hurdles of the classroom. 

[Vol. XIII, No. 4] 


An Integrated Program of 
Remedial Reading 


By SISTER M. DIGNA 


Parallel Groups Given Different Instruction 


OR several years the members 
k= the English Department of 

the College of St. Scholastica 
have administered the Iowa Silent 
Reading tests to the incoming Fresh- 
men as part of the orientation pro- 
gram. Then for a week or two on 
the basis of the findings of these 
tests the instructors of freshman 
composition have given lectures and 
reading assignments covering the 
salient points of the mechanics of 
reading. In the fall of 1940, how- 
ever, one of the instructors conducted 
an experiment to ascertain just what 
remedial-reading procedure yielded 
the best results. 

Two groups of students were 
selected: a control section and an 
experimental section. The procedure 
for the control group was similar to 
that of other years, with the exception 
that one period a week for twelve 
weeks was devoted to a reading text- 
book, recommended for college Fresh- 
men. Since the remedial-reading 
program of the experimental group 
was necessarily a component part of 
freshman composition, and since the 
freshman composition of the experi- 
mental group had been organized on 

e five-point national-defense pro- 


gram as outlined by the President of 
the College, the problem concerned 
the integration of the two objectives, 
remedial reading and the planned 
composition work. 

As a preliminary step, the students 
of the experimental group studied 
their own graphs on the Iowa Reading 
Tests. Hence, each student recog- 
nized the deficiencies in her own read- 
ing activity. The instructor pointed 
out that success in college depended 
to a great extent upon the student’s 
ability to read. As a basis for the 
work it was necessary to acquaint 
the students with mechanical factors 
of reading. Each student was taught 
to analyze her main defects, as 
vocalization, lip movement, short 
perceptual span, and too many fixa- 
tion pauses. Although the College 
does not possess all the scientific 
equipment required for measuring 
the mechanics of reading, some testing 
was carried on.! 

From October 1 until December 15 
each student in this group kept a 
record of her rate of reading for a 
three-minute period each day outside 


1To determine the fixation pauses, the students 
used the simple device of the mirror as suggested 
by Leal A. Headley in How to Study in College 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1926. p. 261). 
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of the regular class. She specified 
the type read as textual material, 
magazines, newspapers, or novels. 
This record was checked by the 
instructor, who noted the progress 
of each. Several times during the 
next ten weeks the instructor gave 
short reading tests for rate. The 
students were taught by diagrams 
and phrases how to widen their 
perceptual span, how to decrease the 
fixation pauses, and how to cultivate 
a regular rhythmical swing of the 
eyes. A few minutes taken from the 
class period was devoted to increasing 
of the reading rate. 


HE first theme of the Col- 
lege five-point program centered 
around the health of the student. 
In preparation for this theme the 
students were required to investigate 
physical and mental health among 
students throughout the country. 
To link this activity with the remedial- 
reading project, the students sum- 
marized in one sentence the thought 
of each paragraph of the assigned 
readings. These readings, which were 
the basis for an oral discussion in class, 
revealed significant differences of 
interpretation of the material read. 
An analysis of the factors leading 
to this divergence indicated that in 
most instances the student failed to 
comprehend the meaning of the para- 
graph because she did not know the 
meaning of words. Recognizing their 
own limitations by practical experi- 
ence, the students felt the need of 
establishing the dictionary habit. 
As a result of their failure to 
comprehend paragraph content, the 
students who encountered the greatest 
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difficulty met in small groups. Simple 
paragraphs taken from newspapers, 
magazines, and books were used as 
exercises to develop their skill in 
understanding the paragraph. In 
some cases it was advisable to take 
individual students in special con- 
ferences. The factor of poor eyesight 
had been removed as a result of the 
required physical examination given 
in the first week of school. The 
instructor discovered that in most of 
the cases the students were disinter- 
ested in reading. By questioning 
them regarding their outside school 
interests and hobbies and by con- 
sulting the grade-level placement of 
their reading ability as provided by 
the Iowa Silent Reading test, the 
instructor assigned outside readings, 
not from the one hundred best books 
that some of the students were read- 
ing, nor from the college required 
reading list, but books about the 
individual student’s interest on the 
ninth-, tenth-, or eleventh-grade read- 
ing level. These students met in 
small groups to discuss and to report 
on their readings. From time to 
time the instructor gave a quick 
paragraph comprehension test to the 
entire experimental group, frequently 
using material chosen from their 
basic textbook. 

Practically all the remedial-reading 
work stressed rate and paragraph 
comprehension, emphasizing these fac- 
tors in relation to the assigned 
readings for the longer themes on the 
national-defense topic. The second 
and third themes treated the subjects 
“Preparation for Leadership” and 
topics related to an appreciation of 
the cultural contributions of various 
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racial groups to the United States. 
To do justice to these themes, the 
student had to do some research 
work. Hence, the location of infor- 
mation was motivated by a specific 
problem, instead of the usual library 
project of the orientation program. 
In groups of tens the class met in the 
library reference room. Here the 
instructor assisted them to find books 
that would be helpful in supplying 
statistics or the desired information. 
The students learned how to get the 
information rapidly and accurately. 
After three small group meetings of 
this nature, the instructor prepared 
cards with questions pertinent to the 
themes the students were working 
upon, and on a timed schedule tested 
their ability to use reference books, 
indexes, and the card catalogue. 


FTER December 15 the instructor 
turned to the usual class work 
without reference to the remedial- 
reading program. In January the 
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students of both groups were given 
the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Form 
Bm, as an estimate of the level of 
development achieved during the first 
semester. For the purposes of the 
investigation, the 30 students in the 
experimental group were paired with 
thirty students in the control group as 
closely as possible on the basis of 
their percentile ranks on the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, Form Am, taken 
in September. 

The implications are interesting. 
The control group gained 710 points 
or an average for the thirty students 
of 23.3 points; whereas the exper- 
imental group gained 1,820 points or 
an average of 60.6 points per student. 
The conclusions are significant when 
one considers the factor of intelligence, 
for the control group had a median 
intelligence of 40.5 based on the per- 
centile rank of the American Council 
of Education Psychological Examina- 
tion, whereas the median of the 
experimental group was 33. 

[Vol. XIII, No. 4] 


Improving Instruction in 
College Courses’ 


Before we can take steps to improve 
instruction in college classes, we need 
to find out what differences there are 
between poor instruction and good 
instruction. Just what constitutes 
good teaching? Is it quantitative or 
qualitative? That is, would we rate 
that instruction ‘“‘good” which suc- 
ceeded in putting the largest quantity 
of information into the heads of a 
college class? Or would the blue rib- 
bon be awarded that college teacher 
who, year in and year out, college 
generation after college generation, 
inflamed the largest number of his 
disciples with a zeal to devote their 
energies and their lives in turn to the 
pursuit of similar studies? Or does 
high quality of college teaching lurk in 
the practice of flunking as many stu- 
dents as possible—maintaining stand- 
ards, it is usually called? Finally, is 
good college teaching identified with 
the practice of purveying the charms 
of an engaging and attractive person- 
ality along with systematic philos- 
ophy, or differential equations, or 
whatever the instructor’s field may be? 

There is a twofold clew to the prob- 
lem posed by these questions. Most 
of us would probably answer, yes, to 
them, but always with reservations as 
to emphasis. Surely we would agree 
that that college teacher who covers 


1S$ummary of a panel discussion in which 
Harrison C. Dale, President, University of Idaho, 
participated. 


little ground, whose presentation of 
his subject is blurred and ill-organized, 
whose students at year’s end agree 
that they learned little, is a poor 
teacher. He needs to improve his 
instruction by actually imparting 
more information, or better still, he 
needs to admonish, advise, beg, com- 
mand, decree, exhort, permit, per- 
suade, urge, strive, and wish—as the 
old rule in Latin grammar has it—his 
students to learn more of his subject. 


Up to a certain point instruction is ' 


improved when it is enlarged or 
amplified. 

Similarly with discipleship. We 
improve our college teaching when we 
inspire good students to follow after 
us. Every college administrator knows 
which high-school teachers have im- 
proved their instruction as Freshmen 
enroll with a zeal to become Latin 
teachers or biologists or debaters or 
coaches. I believe it is fair to gauge 
the quality of teaching of any mature 
member of a university faculty by the 
number of men he has sent on to 
further study and attainment in his 
chosen field. The finest tribute to 
improved college teaching that a 
professor can receive is a volume ded- 
icated to him and made up of papers 
and essays and studies written by his 
former students, many of whom, of 


course, have outstripped their master. 


We improve college teaching when we 
develop such discipleship. 

Even flunking more students may 
indicate improvement in college teach- 
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ing, though not always. The late Carl 
Leopold von Ende of the University 
of Idaho was a great teacher, and he 
maintained rigorous standards. Many 
students fell by the way, but his classes 
were crowded. Only the slacker fol- 
lows the line of least resistance and 
Von Ende’s students, if they passed, 
knew they were getting something, 
and today they bear tribute to his 
greatness as a teacher. If college 
teaching is to be improved by main- 
taining high standards, however, these 
standards must be real and not arti- 
ficial standards; that is, they must be 
the sort of standards that keen stu- 
dents vie with each other to meet and 
not the sort that depend on the whim 
or arbitrariness of the instructor. 

As for the last test, truly engaging 
personalities are so rare that probably 
for that reason they should be en- 
couraged and even pampered. On 
college faculties they frequently are. 
Certainly college teaching can be 
improved by being made less dull. 
Some men need the sort of personality 
development advertised in the mag- 
azines, though it is doubtful if im- 
provement can be had by mail or can 
be bought on the installment or any 
other plan. Students, however, react 
amazingly to the charms of an 
attractive personality; so do all of us, 
for that matter. 

The answer to these questions and 
the application of these tests leads to 
the further conclusion, which is that 
we improve instruction in college 
classes when we improve the in- 
structor. Teaching is one of the most 
human of all human relationships, and 
consequently the successful teacher is 
one who recognizes that only by 
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improving himself can he improve the 
quality of his work. College admin- 
istrators, in turn, succeed or fail in 
proportion as they manifest skill in 
selecting college teachers capable of 
improvement and in retaining the 
services of those who not only measure 
up to their initial capacities but who 
seek to enhance them. 


Vocabulary and Success in 


College’ 


This article presents statistics gath- 
ered from the records of a freshman 
class at the University of Illinois. 
The problem is, Does a student’s 
vocabulary, by its size and quality, 
indicate the degree of success he will 
achieve in his college classes? 

The University of Illinois in 1939 
required all freshman students in any 
of the six undergraduate colleges on 
the Urbana campus to take, for place- 
ment or proficiency in rhetoric, the 
same objective test. Part of this was 
a vocabulary test. Four per cent of 
the 2,519 Freshmen made marks of C, 
B, or 4 on the proficiency test and 
hence were excused from taking the 
first semester of freshman rhetoric. 
The remaining 96 per cent took approx- 
imately the same rhetoric course dur- 
ing the first semester and exactly the 
same final examination in rhetoric at 
the end of the first semester. 

Success in college, academic suc- 
cess, is universally considered to be 
shown by a student’s general average 
of marks received in all his courses. 


*Reported by William D. Templeman, Assist- 
ant Professor of English, University of Illinois. 

*For a —— of an earlier study, also by the 
writer, see abulary and Success in College,” 
School and Society, LI (February 17, 1940), pp. 
221-24. 
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At the University of Illinois general 
averages are reckoned on the basis 
of points—each semester-hour of 
credit with mark 4 counts 5 points; 
B, 4 points; C, 3 points; D, 2; and E 
(failure), 1 point. Eight groups of 
point averages are used in classifying 
the Freshmen in Table I. Then 
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(that is, between 4.0 and 4.4) in all 
their courses, what had been the 
average objective-test score and the 
average vocabulary-test score? For 
other students similarly, according 
to groups. 

The highest possible point average 
was 5. The highest possible score 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE Scores ON THE Osjective Test AND VocaBuLary Test DistrisuTeD AccorDING To Pornt 
AVERAGES FOR First-SEMESTER Marks MADE By STUDENTS IN S1x COLLEGES 


Objective | Vocabulary | Objective | Vocabulary | Objective | Vocabulary 
Average First-Semester Marks est Test ‘est Test ‘est Test 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Agriculture Engineering Commerce 
37 12 35 10 35 II 
Liberal Arts Fine and Physical 
and Sciences Applied Arts Education 

eee 66 21 69 22 51 21 


figures have been calculated and set 
down toanswer the following questions: 
For the students who had received 
a high point average (4.5 or above) in 
all their courses, what was the average 
objective-test score and the average 
vocabulary-test score? For the stu- 
dents who had received a point 
average just lower than very high 


on the objective test was 100, and on 
vocabulary test 29. The objective 
test had three parts: choosing the one 
word, out of five possibilities, nearest 
in meaning to a given word in a given 
phrase—perfect score, 29 (this part 
was the vocabulary test); choosing 
the best sentence in a group of four 
varying sentences that expressed the 
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same thought—perfect score, 22; 
pointing out the type of error, if 
any, in a sentence—perfect score, 49. 

Of the 2,519 Freshmen who took 
the objective test, 2,147 finished the 
work of the first semester, ending in 
January, 1940. Records of the fol- 
lowing college groups were used for 
the computations given in Table I: 
College of Agriculture, 345 students; 
College of Engineering, 383; College 
of Commerce, 383; College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, 818; College of 
Fine and Applied Arts, 143; School of 
Physical Education, 75. 

The September objective- and 
vocabulary-test scores made by a 
student, compared with the scores 
made by other students in his own 
college on the same tests, served 
rather well to indicate what that 
student’s general point average would 
be at the end of the first semester, no 
matter what his college happened to 
be. Moreover, the little 29-word 
vocabulary test did just about as 
well, on the whole, as the much 
longer objective test in predicting 
the general semester point average 
for all courses. If a student has a 
superior vocabulary, it will probably 
follow that he will do better work 
academically; even if a superior vocab- 
ulary may not cause superior intel- 
lectual ability, such a vocabulary 
usually indicates, and surely may 
contribute toward, such ability. In 
my opinion the chief value of this 
investigation is not that it may show 
the possibility or the need of fore- 
telling a student’s future by a vocabu- 
lary test. I present this table and 
suggest that it provides new evidence 
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to be used in impressing upon high- 
school and college students the impor- 
tance of a good vocabulary. 


Moving up the B.A. 


Beginning with the summer quar- 
ter, students who enter the University 
of Chicago will be candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts at the end 
of their sophomore year. The Uni- 
versity will also adjust the quarter 
system, which it originated in 1892, to 
provide four quarters of twelve, rather 
than eleven, weeks each. The “split 
week” schedule, recently adopted by 
the College for the freshman and 
sophomore years is extended to the 
entire University. Students hereafter 
will attend classes three days a week, 
on a Monday-Wednesday-Friday or 
a Tuesday-Thursday-Saturday cycle, 
instead of four days, as has been 
traditional at the University, this 
leaving three full days for employ- 
ment or independent study. 

The action on the Bachelor’s degree 
not only emphasizes the distinction 
between general and specialized edu- 
cation made by the Chicago plan, but 
also clarifies the organization of the 
educational system from the high 
school through the Master’s degree, 
President Hutchins pointed out. 


General education can easily be com- 
pleted by the end of the sophomore 
year in college. Students who have 
neither the interest nor the ability which 
specialization requires should not be 
allowed to proceed beyond this point. 
But the junior and senior years of our 
colleges and universities are crowded 
with mediocre students who go on to the 
Bachelor’s degree because that is the only 
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recognizable reward that college offers. 

The University now proposes to give 
meaning to the end of the period of 
general education by awarding the 
Bachelor’s degree for such accomplish- 
ment. A hitherto ambiguous degree now 
has meaning. Students who have no 
business continuing beyond that period 
can leave with self-respect. 


Columbia Balances 


Its Budget 


According to the report of Presi- 
dent Butler for the year ending 
June 30, 1941, Columbia University, 
facing a final anticipated deficit of 
$658,822, by rigorous economies was 
able to reduce the actual deficit to 
$206,927. Although gifts are what 
the University most needs at the 
present time, gifts to income for 
general purposes were disappointingly 
small, $29,690. Other gifts to income 
but for specific purposes amounted to 
$632,810. At present, the Trustees 
require an additional free income of 
some $600,000 to enable them to 
maintain the work of the University 
in its full strength. Gifts to capital 
for endowment or for building pur- 
poses amounted to $271,414. 

Speaking of the great anxiety and 
many problems the present years 
entail, President Butler comments: 
... The complete disruption of the 
world’s economic and financial system, 
which of necessity accompanies the 
appalling military operations now going 
forward on three continents, shakes the 
very foundations upon which the Uni- 
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versity rests. Atsucha time, institutions 
of public service in the field of govern. 
ment have their difficulties, but public 
service institutions in the field of 
liberty,one of which is Columbia Univer- 
sity, have still greater problems to face, 
Huge, almost confiscatory, taxation in 
order to make possible effective national 
defense, a falling interest rate on invested 
funds and the uncertainty which attends 
almost every economic and _ financial 
undertaking combine to bring this Uni- 
versity face to face with problems of 
unexampled magnitude. 


College Publicity 


Ways in which colleges and uni- 
versities can interpret themselves to 
their supporting publics are discussed 
in the book, Public Relations for 
Higher Education, by Stewart Harral, 
to be published by the University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, in April. 
The chapter entitled, “As Prexy Sees 
the Press,” appeared originally in the 
JournaL or HicHerR Epvucarion in 
December, 1939, under the title, “‘ Uni- 
versity Press Relations.” Twenty 
phases of public relations in higher 
education, including the press, radio, 
exhibits, alumni activities, short 
courses, the rdle of administrators 
and instructors in the program, and 
other subjects are discussed. Mr. 
Harral, director of press relations 
and an associate professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Oklahoma, 
is serving this year as vice-president 
of the American College Publicity 
Association in charge of research. 
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Tue Brazilian edition of the Educa- 
tion Digest is believed to be the first 
educational periodical published in 
the United States to be issued regu- 
larly in a foreign-language edition for 
distribution in any of the other 
American Republics. The original 
suggestion came from Brazilian educa- 
tional leaders, and the magazine is 
not subsidized by any agencies in the 
United States. 


A weatrn of printed materials 
bearing on phases of national defense 
is at the command of Wisconsin 
people through loan-package privi- 
leges of the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division. Only writings 
bearing the stamp of authority are 
listed for loan. Reference material 
is sent with no cost except for return 


postage. 


Tue Office of Defense Information 
of Morningside College has been 
expanded to make available to stu- 
dents and other interested persons 
full information on the needs of the 
Government for workers in various 
war activities. The Office also spon- 
sors a speakers’ bureau of College 
staff members qualified to speak on 
topics relating to the war and civilian 
morale. 


The country’s abnormal situation 
caused by defense activities has not 
affected, so severely as had been 
expected, the enrollment in the na- 


tion’s 650 junior colleges, according 
to a study just completed by Walter 
Crosby Eells, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. There has been an average 
drop of Io per cent in public, and an 
increase of I per cent in private col- 
leges, a difference partly explained by 
the fact that public junior colleges are 
for the most part coeducational. Of 
the public institutions, only 29 re- 
ported an increase, Ig no change, and 
139 a decrease. Replies ranged from 
an increase of 40 per cent toa decrease 
of the same amount. Of private 
institutions, 73 reported an increase, 
56 no change, and 71 a decrease. 
Replies ranged from an increase of 60 
per cent to a decrease of 50 per cent. 
Among other significant changes there 
is noted a profound swing from the 
so-called cultural subjects to the 
scientific and vocational. 


The new Administration Building 
of the University of California has 
recently been occupied. The build- 
ing was started in July, 1940, and its 
construction has been periodically 
delayed by weather, labor conditions, 
and national defense. The four-story 
building cost $800,000. 


Proceepincs of the seventh annual 
Rollins Economics Conference and 
an Institute of International Rela- 
tions constituted a five-day program 
of addresses and discussions on cur- 
rent economic and international affairs 
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at the College, February 2-6. The 
Economics Conference held a series 
of public sessions from Monday 
through Wednesday, and the Inter- 
national Relations Institute was in 
session from Wednesday through Fri- 
day. The Institute, for which Rollins 
and the Church Peace Union are 
co-sponsors, followed the general 
theme of ‘‘ War and Religion.” 


Firry-one courses bearing on the 
war eftort will be offered at Cornell 
University during the spring term. 
Most of the courses previously given 
are focusing their attention on prac- 
tical aspects of direct value in the war 
effort. The six new courses include 
navigation and nautical astronomy, 
applied optics and instrument design, 
spherical trigonometry, elementary 
Russian, outdoor living, and military 
personnel administration. Of special 
interest is a course in modern Ice- 
landic designed to be helpful to men 
who may be stationed in that country. 


Eicury strong, the first Reserve 
Officers Training Corps ski patrol in 
the United States formed ranks 
recently on the University of Wis- 
consin campus and began the first of a 
winter-long series of workouts out- 
lined by the State University Military 
Science Department and University 
ski-club coaches. 


Wor Army officials warning educa- 
tors to speed up training and to offer 
more short terminal courses to help 
the all-out war effort of the nation, 
the Commission on Junior College 
Terminal Education has decided to 
provide three workshops for junior- 
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college instructors interested in setting 
up terminal courses and in studying 
other problems of terminal education, 
These workshops will be located on 
the east coast at Harvard University, 


in the midwest at the University of | 


Chicago, and on the west coast at the 
University of California. At least 
one hundred scholarships will be 
provided for qualified junior-college 
faculty members. The workshops 
were started as an experiment last 
summer at the University of Cali- 
fornia as part of the study on terminal 
education being carried on by the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges through a grant from the 
General Education Board of New 
York with 129 representatives of 97 
junior colleges from thirty states 
participating. 


A creat palm glade on the shore of 
Biscayne Bay, Florida, is the unique 
monument planned by the Fairchild 
Tropical Garden, Coconut Grove, 
Florida, in honor of Mr. Liberty 
Hyde Bailey, emeritus professor and 
former dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture of Cornell University. The glade 
was to be dedicated on Mr. Bailey’s 
eighty-fourth birthday, March 15. 


A REQUIRED course in civilian defense 
has been announced by City College. 
Its purpose is to prepare the eight 
thousand students in the day sessions 
of the College to be “ready and useful 
in all parts of the city in any emer- 
gency.” Many of the students gave up 
a part of the two-week vacation 
between the fall and spring semesters 
to attend classes, and before the end 
of the winter it is expected that the 
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entire student body will have taken 
the instruction. This course is one 
provision in a comprehensive seven- 
point program set up by the Defense 
Council organized within the College 
to utilize and co-ordinate the entire 
resources of the institution in the 
nation’s war effort. 


Senor men in the Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, who expect 
to be inducted during the second 
semester may receive credit for their 
Army training and complete their 
graduation requirements. Under this 
plan those who expect to be called 
during the spring semester will work 
in a concentrated full-time study 
schedule during the first half of the 
semester and will be allowed to sub- 
stitute for the second half an official 
record of satisfactory military train- 
ing, with credit for Army training on 
the ratio of one hour a week up to a 
total of nine hours for the _ half- 
semester. For the satisfactory com- 
pletion of this dual second-semester 
training, the College will recommend 
that the student be given the Bachelor 
of Science in Education degree at the 
June commencement. 


W omen ambulance drivers are 
being trained during the second 
semester at the University of Southern 
California, with 85 coeds as early 
registrants for the driving instruction. 
Praised by state officials as “one of 
the best defense projects sponsored 
by civilians,” it is but one of defense- 
type courses designed for the women. 
Emergency home mechanics which 
includes everything from repair of 
electrical wires to fixing the motor 
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of a washing machine, also will be 
taught under the auspices of the 
Associated Women Students. 


Tue chemistry classes of the College 
of Idaho moved into the new Alice 
Heron Covell Memorial Chemistry 
Building. Dedication of another new 
structure, the Kirkpatrick Gymna- 
sium, also figured in the college’s recent 
Fiftieth Anniversary celebration. 


The new Studio Theater of Baylor 
University was dedicated during 
the annual Founder’s Day celebra- 
tion, January 31 and February 1. 
The unusual five-stage theater was 
Rockefeller sponsored. 


Preparations have just been com- 
pleted for a military general hospital 
of more than one thousand beds to be 
staffed by specialists from the faculty 
of the Northwestern University Med- 
ical school, and operated anywhere 
in the world. The unit may be 
called by the War Department “ within 
60 days.” Of the seventy-three med- 
ical specialists who hold commissions 
in the unit, fifty-five are faculty 
members of the Northwestern Medical 
School. This unit, known officially 
as General Hospital Number Twelve, 
carries on the tradition of the unit 
similarly designated which was among 
the first to be called into service 
during the previous World War. 


war certificates will be 
presented by Harvard University to 
undergraduates who withdraw from 
college before the completion of their 
work to enter the armed forces, if 
they are in good standing and have 
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completed at least one year of satis- 
factory work. These certificates will 
be similar to those given by Harvard 
in 1918. In addition, a somewhat 
similar certificate of honorable with- 
drawal will be given to Harvard 
undergraduates who have not com- 
pleted the work for a degree but 
enter specialized forms of professional 
graduate training under the gen- 
erally accelerated program previously 
approved by the University. 


Crass centers have already been 
established by Pennsylvania State 
College in 109 towns and cities, and 
over eighteen thousand students were 
instructed during the fall months. 
Twenty thousand more are expected 
to enroll for the early spring offerings, 
and an additional ten thousand during 
the coming summer. Penn State has 
set for itself a goal of training fifty 
thousand men and women for tech- 
nical jobs in vital war industries 
through its extension services before 
next fall. Under three previous Engi- 
neering Defense Training programs, 
all federally sponsored, Penn State has 
trained approximately twenty thous- 
and workers, many of whom are now 
actively engaged in war industries. 


Representatives of eighteen major 
national education and library asso- 
ciations with memberships totaling 
well over one million have pledged 
united co-operation to the Govern- 
ment through a new Office of Educa- 
tion Wartime Commission, chairman 
John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education. It has 
as its functions the elimination of 
duplication of effort, and the develop- 
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ment of the soundest policies and the 
most expeditious and effective pro- 
cedure for mobilizing all educational 
agencies for victory in the world-wide 
struggle for freedom. A pamphlet 
describing its policies and _ listing 
Commission personnel, available on 
request to the Federal Security Agency 
is titled, “The United States Office of 
Education Wartime Commission.” 


Ixcomine Radcliffe Freshmen will be 
allowed to enter in June, beginning 
work in the Harvard Summer School 
on June 29. Under the new plan, a 
Freshman who is approved by the 
dean will be able to complete her 
college course in two years and three 
summer terms, thus being graduated 
in September, 1944, instead of June, 
1946. The new plan differs from 
that of Harvard, however, in that it 
is not a general ruling, and a Radcliffe 
student may take the additional work 
only with the consent of the dean. 


A summer term of twelve weeks is 
planned by Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges to step up tempo of 
the regular undergraduate program 
in order to permit students to do four 
years’ work in three years. 

Under the schedule now planned 
by the Geneva colleges, students will 
carry 32 hours in the freshman year, 
12 in the summer term, 36 in sopho- 
more year, 12 in summer term, and 
28 in junior year, to complete the 120 
hours required for an A.B. or B.S. 
degree. Students who plan to enter 
college in September may take six 
hours in a special short summer 
course from July 1 to August 12 to 
lighten the load of the regular three- 
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year program. If preparatory and 
high schools move their commence- 
ments up to May, Freshmen will be 
permitted to enter in June for the 
regular twelve-week summer term. 


Courses designed to fit women to 
fill positions not only as accountants, 
secretaries, and general clerks, but 
also as administrators, supervisors, 
analysts, cost and pay-roll clerks, 
and personnel supervisors in defense 
industries are being offered by the 
University of Chicago on an intensive, 
free-tuition basis. Five major fields 
are covered—office supervision, per- 
sonnel problems, accounting and 
statistical techniques, secretarial prac- 
tice, and business organization. The 
schedule includes four hours of lec- 
tures daily from Mondays through 
Fridays, with two and one-half hours of 
examination every afternoon. There 
are lecture-discussion sessions of two 
and one-half hours Saturday morn- 
ings. In addition, the students are 
assigned reading and problems for 
evening work. 


A campus-wive program of inte- 
gratingevery student and staff member 
at Hampton Institute into the nation’s 
war effort is under way, according to 
President MacLean. The examination 
week in January was used to train 
students in every one of the 25 vital 
civilian defense jobs named by Mayor 
LaGuardia’s office or in some other 
phase of national defense work. Plans 
are under way with the Hampton 
Roads Defense Council to send hun- 
dreds of these students into the field 
to train Negroes in key defense jobs 
in each of the sixteen Virginia counties 
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which comprise that defense area. 
President MacLean cautioned the 
students and staff that 

during the last war, because it was new 
and complex and confusing, many unfor- 
tunate things happened in this area. 
Because it was jammed with new folks 
from many parts of the country—folks of 
somewhat different speech and strange 
ways—folks who had not learned to live 
together, co-racial relationships became 
strained, there were fights on busses and 
street cars and other bitter and foolish in- 
cidents arising out of unfamiliar crowding 
and war tension. 


The present four-year program of 
Simmons College will be maintained 
for regular undergraduate courses, 
despite the widespread adoption of 
speed-up plans by other colleges and 
universities. It is the view of the 
faculty, President Beatley says, that 
a speed-up program “‘would tend to 
weaken rather than strengthen the 
contribution of Simmons College to 
the war effort.” 

In the first place, the problems con- 
fronting colleges for women are basically 
different from the problems confronting 
men’s colleges, whose graduates may 
need to complete their education before 
they are called for military service. 
Neither are the problems of Simmons 
College similar to those of other women’s 
colleges that do not train for specific pro- 
fessions important in wartime economy. 

At the same time it is emphasized 
that the College stands ready to mod- 
ify its policy whenever it is clear that 
changes are in the national interest. 


The report of the Arts Program of 
the Association of American Colleges, 
prepared by its director, Samuel T. 
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Arnold, is entitled, “The First Five 
Years of the Arts Program.”” Through 
its circulative library of choral music 
and through the 710 visits which 
have been arranged to date, the arts 
program has sought to emphasize 
the arts in liberal education and 
maintain intellectual balance in stu- 
dents’ experience. In the first five 
years 353 institutions have availed 
themselves of these services. Small 
colleges, which because they lie off 
the beaten path have few oppor- 
tunities to engage first-class musicians 
and lecturers, have had the particular 
attention of the program. The present 
$54,000 Carnegie Corporation grant 
provides for the continuation and 
expansion of the program until the 
end of the year 1941-42. This report 
is reprinted from the Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin for Decem- 
ber, I94I. 


Srupents who leave the Central 
Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, to enter 
the United States armed forces may 
repeat without charge the courses in 
which they were enrolled at the 
time of leaving, or will receive full 
credit if they have finished at least 
half of the semester. 

In addition to reorganized pro- 
grams, which permit students to 
prepare for industrial, commercial, or 
military service in the shortest possi- 
ble time, the Central College is 
offering free government-sponsored 
courses in accountancy and chem- 
istry, is co-operating in the Civilian 
Pilot Training program of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, is offer- 
ing special classes in mathematics for 
Naval Reserve applicants, and inten- 
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sive courses in secretarial practice for 
young men and women desiring to fit 
themselves for commercial positions 
in civil service or industry. Just 
announced is a new _ businessmen’s 
course in business and _ national 
defense, dealing with such problems 
as price control, priorities, allocations, 
transportation, and others which have 
arisen as a result of the war. 


The detailed program, by which a 
student if he so elects may obtain his 
degree from Oberlin College in thirty- 
two months, is graphically outlined 
in a bulletin issued early in January 
titled Enter College in February, 1942— 
Graduate in September, 1944. This 
will enable men who enter college 
immediately following high-school 
graduation to obtain their A.B. 
degrees in most cases by the age 
when their services are required by 
the United States under the Selective 
Service Act. The program in brief 
calls for: immediate entrance, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1942, to midyear high-school 
graduates, or those who have previ- 
ously been graduated from high 
school; entrance in June to qualified 
June high-school graduates; college 
courses the year round, with gradua- 
tion possible in two years and eight 
months. 


Because Ohio State University, 
operating on the quarter plan since 
1922, has had an “accelerated pro- 
gram” of year-around courses for 
twenty years, only minor readjust- 
ments are now necessary to fit war- 
time needs. President Bevis states 
that many undergraduates have com- 
pleted their work in three years. 
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While Rome Burns 


Nine years ago a Presidential com- 
mittee wrote this terse sentence: 

Imperialism, peace or war, inter- 
national relations, urbanism, trusts and 
mergers, crime and its prevention, tax- 
ation, social insurance, the plight of 
agriculture, foreign and domestic mar- 
kets, government regulation of industry, 
shifting moral standards, new leadership 
in business and government, the status 
of womankind, labor, child training, 
mental hygiene, the future of democracy 
and capitalism, the reorganization of our 
governmental units, the use of leisure 
time, public and private medicine, better 
homes and standards of living—all of 
these and many others, for these are only 
samples taken from a long series of grave 
questions, demand attention if we are not 
to drift into zones of danger.! 


These were the problems of a democ- 
racy at peace in 1933. To them are 
now added the distractions of a 
world at war and the complexities of 
foreshadowed problems when the 
nations are at peace again. 

These are grave questions which 
demand attention. It is no longer a 
mere possibility that we may drift 
into zones of danger. We are now in 
the zone of danger. The independ- 
ence of this nation is in the balance, 
and the foundations of our culture 
are in jeopardy. 

But while Rome burns the college 
fiddles. We grant of course the 


1President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends. Recent Social Trends, I. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Incorporated, 1933. 
PP. Xi-xii. 


wartime co-operation of the colleges. 
Their staffs are being loaned to the 
Government; full-time programs are 
set up for the summers; bonds are 
purchased; taxes are paid; war research 
is being prosecuted; every responsi- 
bility the colleges are asked to 
perform they undertake. They are 
supporting the war with everything 
they have. 

They do everything they are asked 
to do, but on their ancient obligation 
of providing an educated body of 
well-informed citizens to be the leaders 
of the nation, because of their superior 
training, a task which they should 
have long been doing, they fiddle. 

Only a handful of colleges guar- 
antee to the public, whose servants 
they are, that all their student 
citizens in the making are informed 
about the impromptu agenda of the 
President’s committee. Some colleges 
do not even provide elective courses 
which deal with the baffling prob- 
lems of our times. In most institu- 
tions it is assumed that only students 
who major in the social sciences need 
to be concerned about such matters. 

Rather, the colleges follow the 
outmoded educational theory that a 
knowledge of majors and minors, 
foreign languages, the fundamentals 
of physical and biological sciences, the 
humanities, or the one hundred best 
books will in some mysterious way 
prepare the students to grapple with 
these agenda of current living. Little 
is it recognized that the cultural 
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graduate must be taught to focus his 
general knowledge upon these specific 
issues, apply what he has learned 
from the masters’ writings, assemble 
the facts which bear upon the current 
problems of the nation, learn to sift 
and choose the data, and be the best 
prepared of all his contemporaries to 
propose ideas about solutions that 
may be tried out in the arena of 
practical national life. 

Any college which does not require 
every student to carry a substantial 
course in the problems of democracy 
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no matter what his major subjects or 
his professional choices may be is 
fiddling in the presence of a world in 
conflagration now and in ashes after 
this holocaust is over. Somebody 
has to carry on, and who should be 
better prepared to do it than the 
three million graduates of institutions 
of higher education? 

In this present emergency, and in 
the long series of chronic emergencies 
with which civilization will be faced 
for a century or longer, the colleges 


are on the spot. W.W.C 


| 
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An Admirable Book 


LirerARY SCHOLARSHIP: Irs Arms AND 
Metuops, by Norman Foerster and 
others. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1941. ix+269 pp. $3.00. 


Students at the University of Iowa 
may learn a great deal from the five 
teachers who are the authors of this 
admirable book. Naturally I like it, for 
its ideals I have endeavored to follow for 
fifty years. When I entered the Harvard 
Graduate School in 1890, I was advised 
to take courses confined to linguistics; the 
German method of acquisition of facts 
was then supreme. But, like Gallio, I 
cared for none of those things; and I am 
rateful to the Harvard professors for 
Cicng me go my own way. I was perhaps 
the only student in English who was 
writing a doctorate thesis on literary 
history; the others were ey | all in 
linguistics; many did not like it, but they 
thought a thesis could not be written on 
any other subject. One of the things I 
disliked about linguistics was that the 
majority of those who put all their time 
and energy into it would never teach it. 

The English Department at Yale 
required one year of Anglo-Saxon, humor- 
ously called Old English; and a reading 
knowledge of Latin, French, and German; 
a few years later an oral examination in 
English /iterature from Chaucer to Hardy. 

ut when I was at Yale (before goin 

to Harvard), there were not can 
graduate courses in English; so I took 
two years of graduate study with Pro- 
fessor Sumner in economics and history, 
Schopenhauer, Kant, Von Hartmann with 
Ladd, and English with Beers. This 
diversity of studies was one of the blessings 
of my life. 

I wish all scholars in English would 
read Mr. Foerster’s fine chapter, “The 
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Study of Letters.” It marks the complete 
revolt against the Germanic method. It is 
like the substitution of the Gospel for the 
Law. Of course literary history must be 
as accurate in its knowledge as linguistics; 
“except your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Phar- 
isees.” It is well to be sentimental; but 
not without knowledge. “Oh, Professor, 
see that beautiful pine tree! What do you 
think it would say if it could talk?” “It 
would say, ‘I am a cedar tree.’ ” 

A famous actor made an address where 
it was apparent he thought “shuffle off 
this mortal coil” meant changing one’s 
skin like a snake. 

The interesting and valuable chapter, 
“Language,” calls for a little annotation. 
“It is absurd to say . . . Shakespeare 
did not customarily use correct language.” 
If that were true, then his language ought 
to be as correct as in the Authorized 
Version, his exact contemporary; it is not. 

French and German have not the 
sound of English th. Well, they also have 
not the sound of English ch in Charles, 
common to both Russian and English. 
Hence comes the absurd Tschaikowsky, 
which ought to be Chaikovski; but the 
German and French translations came 
before the English; we follow them 
instead of the original; we might as well 
say, ““Here’s a health to King Tcharles!”’ 
Chekhov, which has only five letters in 
Russian, has ten in German. I cannot 
read Russian; I know only the alphabet 
and a few phrases. 

In teaching Shakespeare, the changes 
in word-meanings should always be 
emphasized, like “merely,” and the 
emasculation of “fie!” which in Shakes- 
peare is terrific. 

Lin Yu-t’ang says religion should be 
silent in the presence of science. I doubt 
this; see what science (special research) 
did to Homer and the Gospels. It 
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declared there never was a Homer and 
that the Four Gospels were written long 
after the first century. That did not 
bother me much; for I was always more 
interested in the J/iad and in St. John 
than in what scientists wrote about them. 

The comparisons of academic men and 
women with contemporary novelists are 
in this book pertinent and witty. The 
chapter, “Imaginative Writing,” is full 
of good things. 

do not believe poetry, art, and crit- 
icism are scientific; science differs from 
poetry as a bridge from the people who 
walk over it; as the language on the con- 
tract for building a church from the 
language in the pulpit. 

The Notes, Bibliography, and Index 
fill 52 pages, and they are excellent. The 
Notes, in their vigor, wit, and apt cita- 
tions, remind me of the almost incom- 
parable Fowler’s Modern English Usage. 

Lyon PHELPs 
Emeritus, Yale University 


Objective and Scholarly 


Tue EpucaTIonaL PuiLosopuy or Na- 
TIONAL SOCIALISM, by George Frederick 
Kneller. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1941. vilit+ 
299 pp. $3.50. 


This is an excellent book, the result of 
long and careful study of a subject which 
has generated far more heat than light in 
recent years. It is objective, thorough, 
honest, and scholarly. It deserves wider 
reading than it will probably get. 

The discussion, of administrative 
changes introduced into the German edu- 
cational system by the Nazi desire to use 
the schools to inculcate the Nazi Weltan- 
schauung, is a significant but not the most 
important part of this book. The author 
treats the various agencies of German 
education under Hitler—the schools, the 
Reich Chamber of Culture, the youth 
organizations, the labor service, the 
teacher-training institutions, and other 
devices to develop the Nazi pattern, cul- 
minating in conscription for the army, 
the last school of national education. Far 
more interesting to this reviewer is Herr 
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Kneller’s illuminating treatment of the 
theory underlying » Son administrative 
changes. 

National Socialism is a gigantic educa- 
tional undertaking. Its oe has been 
created for Hitler’s New Germany. We 
must know how to evaluate it. This is no 
easy task, for the writers on Nazi educa- 
tion are many, and they are distinguished 
for their cael calisthenics, inconsisten- 
cies, and perplexing metaphysics. More- 
over, they disagree somewhat among 
themselves. Compare such writers as 
Krieck, Giese, Baumler, Ziegler, Banse, 
Kerrl, Bergmann, and the Fihrer himself, 
Herr Kneller shows that it is not fair to 
label Herder, Fichte, Hegel, and Nietzsche 
as the spiritual progenitors of Hitler, 
G6ring, and Goebbels, as is so frequently 
done nowadays. They all had concep- 
tions of morality, idealism, and rational- 
ism quite different from the Nazis; they 
were concerned with the good, the true, 
and the beautiful; and they differentiated 
between a model nation and a master 
nation. The Nazis have a much closer 
spiritual affinity to Treitschke, Lagarde, 
and Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 

According to Nazi theory, the German 
folk (Volk) is the end of all existence, and 
the state the means for realizing that end 
to the fullest. Every aspect of life must 
be geared to the preservation of German 
nationality. Racial values are supreme 
in a German-centered universe. Educa- 
tion must mold the nation to the pattern 
designed by the state as the agent of the 
Volk, and develop a homogeneous com- 
munity, physically and mentally. 

The educational process, which is 
frankly for “‘the political manipulation of 
youth” as a means of national discipline, 
is directed toward three groups: the army, 
the working or producing dam and the 
scholarly professions. Art and Kultur are 
racial and nationalistic. History should 
inculcate patriotism and serve as a guide 
to the realization of national aspirations. 
It reveals the struggle of nations for 
existence, but also “the right of existence 
of other nations.” Education must pro- 
duce strong and pure-blooded bodies; 
characters molded to trustworthiness, 
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responsibility, and silent obedience to 
authority; and it should disseminate ordi- 
nary, useful information. Knowledge for 
its own sake is rejected. There is new 
emphasis on sports, physical education, 
and racial hygiene; on the ennobling 
influence of work; and on character train- 
ing to meet the demands of the Nazi 
state. Attention is given to history, 
geography, biology, the languages (Latin 
and English), and the arts. The racial 
and military spirit pervades the whole 
educational process. Science must stem 
from a philosophy of life, and contribute 
to the general welfare. Girls must be 
taught courage, will power, sacrifice, biol- 
ogy; public ealth, and “domestic sci- 
ence.” The days of coeducation in Ger- 
many are practically over, at least after 
ten years of age. Adult education sup- 
lements the daily routine—music and art 
. the machine worker, and mechanical 
work for the artist. 

These educational theories and prac- 
tices are of course the very antithesis of 
liberalism and democracy. Moreover, 
theory generally outruns practice. Develop 
folk-unity; instill race reverence; create 
a national instead of a world outlook; 
destroy individualistic and pluralistic 
forces which disrupt the state—these are 
the leading objectives of Nazi educators. 
It does not disturb them to suggest that 
much of their theorizing is irrational. 
They reply that man is an active being, 
that emotional power and faith must 
combine with will and reason to produce 
knowledge and truth. They insist, more- 
over, that they have left a place for 
individual freedom. But they add that it 
is possible to achieve it only through a 
social organism, and that the individual 
is free only if he wills as the Volksstaat 
wills. The church, for example, is per- 
mitted to teach religion in the Nazi 
schools, as long as it does not become a 
“political nuisance,” and accepts the state 
as superior to all confessions. Attendance 
at church exercises remains a free, per- 
sonal matter. Rosenberg’s Nordic religion 
has never been officially sanctioned, and 
there is no evidence to show that courses 
on Wotan and Walhalla are superseding 
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the ordinary courses on God and Heaven. 
On the other hand, the Christian virtues 
of pacifism, equality, and socialistic 
co-operation are considered weakening to 
the state. The Nazi drive is for the ulti- 
mate perfection of the German Vo/k, not 
for universal humanity, brotherhood, and 
morality. 

Is all this a cold-blooded rationaliza- 
tion of the will and power of gangsters, or 
a mystic faith in “the higher whole’? 
Whatever the answer, here are certain 
challenges which educators in democracies 
cannot evade. The individual must be 
taught not to exploit the community. 
Where is the line to be drawn between 
individual rights and public welfare? 
Many American educators, like the 
Nazis, would declare a moratorium on the 
liberal arts and intellectualism, and teach 
United States history as the Nazis 
teach German history. Under the Ger- 
man Republic, a conscious effort was 
made to integrate democracy and educa- 
tion. It stressed the free personality, 
encouraged variety, and broke through 
the standardized curriculums. Did the 
intellectuals lose touch with the suffering 
and needs of the people? Has the scien- 
tific age and attitude destroyed warm, 
sensitive humanism, overlooked the value 
of emotions in the learning process, and 
left our standards for the formation of 
human character badly shaken? Have we 
dealt adequately with the problems of 
preventing social and economic misfits by 
adult education? We need to understand 
the Nazi philosophy of education if we 
would cope with it. Ideas are not defeated 
on a battlefield. 

WITTKE 
Oberlin College 


The Academic Study of Hebrew 


HEBREW IN AMERICAN HiGHER Epuca- 
TION, by Abraham I. Katsh. New York: 
New York University Bookstore, 1941. 
Viii+182 pp. $1.00. (Photo-offset) 


The Hebrew language and civilization 
have had a direct, significant réle in the 
early development of America. At one 
time the Biblical tongue was a standard 
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subject in the colleges. More recent times 
have seen a decline of Hebrew as a col- 
legiate discipline, but a retention of the 
Hebraic-Biblical influence on American 
life and civilization. The nature and 
extent of the Hebraic contribution to 
America is the subject of a study recently 
completed by Mr. Abraham I. Katsh, 
who is in charge of instruction in Hebrew 
at New York University. 

This study presents a survey of “some 
of the influences of Hebrew upon the 
English-speaking people and discusses the 
recognition the language has been given 
by our colleges and universities.” The 
subject-matter is accordingly divided into 
two sections: the first, consisting of seven 
chapters, treats the Biblical influence in 
England and America, the place of 
Fickeow in Colonial education, the influ- 
ence of the Judaic spirit on Puritan theol- 
ogy, life, legislation, and polity, and the 
impact of Hebrew on the English lan- 
guage and literature; the second, compris- 
ing the major part of the book, analyzes 
561 replies to the author’s questionnaire 
on the status of Hebrew in American 
colleges and universities. In the latter 
section are found helpful statistical tables 
and summaries, and well-organized, de- 
tailed guides to institutional offerings in 
the field of Hebrew language and liter- 
ature. Such data should be of practical 
value to college administrators. 

Mr. Katsh finds a “widespread inter- 
est’ among American higher institutions 
with regard to Hebrew. He indicates that 
over $0 per cent of the schools represented 
in the study either already accept Hebrew 
as a subject meeting an entrance require- 
ment or would be willing to accept it if 
presented. One hundred twenty-four 
schools, nearly 22 per cent of the total 
studied, offer courses in Hebrew. 

Taken as a whole this photo-offset 
publication makes a strong case for the 
wider study of Hebrew in American col- 
leges and universities. The historical 
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documentation is extensive, although at 
times one-sided. The selected references, 
the Index and the other appended matter 
are valuable to the researcher. On the 
other hand, the author should have 
included a survey of Hebraic influence on 
American literature, a critical evaluation 
of the Hebrew-English linguistic relation- 
ship, and a more precise formulation of 
the conclusions and their implications, 
The volume, finally, may be used as 
supplementary reading for courses in 
American history and culture. 
W. Brickman 
New York University 


Psychology and the College 
Instructor 


COLEMAN R. GRIFFITH 
[Continued from page 190] 


the perduring but inadequate folklore 
regarding it. Unhappily, the science 
of psychology is no more mature than 
any of the other sciences. Unhappily, 
also, the incredibly complex processes 
of growth toward new individuations 
of minded resources for adjustment do 
not cease with a diploma from a local 
high school. The conclusion is that 
masters of subject-matter are not 
likely to be teachers until they have 
mastered the prior subject-matter of 
human nature. Even then what they 
know must be transformed into the 
manners and methods of an artistic 
performer in the one area of human 
life where, with each new generation, 
a chance to try again is provided. 
[Vol. XIII, No. 4] 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Alert on the Campus,” by Harold W. 
Dodds, New York Times Magazine, 
February 15, 1942. 

Since Pearl Harbor, college authorities 
have not been worrying over any lack of 
moral stamina in youth. Their task has 
become one of helping somewhat impetu- 
ous young men determine when and how 
each may make his best contribution to 
the national cause. 

Colleges are now awaiting orders; 
moreover, they are and have been 
executing them. Professors have new 
research, advisory, and administrative 
jobs. On one hundred thirty-seven 
campuses the R.O.T.C. has been training 
reserve officers. Twenty-seven colleges 
have had naval-training units. For two 
years air-training courses have been 
given, with more as possibilities. 

“Continue on your present job. Do 
it more quickly, and if you can, do it 
better. Supplement traditional programs 
by special war courses. But continue the 
job you are now doing.” 

Note that word supplement. Higher 
education can be speeded up, but even 
industry has learned that speed-up carried 
too far lowers standards and amounts of 
production. Some of the “traditional 
program” is part of the special con- 
tribution which only the colleges can 
make. For the faculty there will be 
heavier teaching loads and more war- 
problem research. Mr. Dodds remarks 
that not until after the war may dis- 
coveries and research be reported. For 
the students there must be as much real 
training as possible before the lowered 
age of selective service. Additional self- 
help and scholarship aid will be needed 
for those who will not have free time for 
earning money. Scientific and war- 
training courses will be emphasized, yet 

uality of preparation rather than the 

sheepskin will, as always, be significant. 

Physical fitness is essential.’, While 
there may be a curtailment of inter- 
collegiate athletics, broad programs of 
sports and recreation will be used as part 
of the preparation for fitness and morale. 
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Still another college problem is the 
probability of reduced income from 
tuition fees and of reduced gifts. But, 
concludes President Dodds, colleges have 
experienced other wars and other financial 
stresses. They have served and survived. 


“Current Educational Theory in Amer- 
ica,” by Frederick Eby, Queen’s 
Quarterly, Spring, 1942. 

The aims of the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion Society, recently formed by a group 
of men and women representing many 
parts of the United States, are continental 
in scope. The American Philosophical 
Society, which has existed for about two 
centuries, has not been interested in 
theories of education. This, Mr. Eb 
continues, in spite of the rdle given suc 
theory by Plato, Locke, Kant, and many 
others. philosophy is complete 
until it has explained man and his place 
in the universe and the significance of his 
development and education.” 

During the past century such educa- 
tional philosophy as there was in America 
came from European, usually German, 
sources—Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, for 
example. Then G. Stanley Hall and 
John Dewey arose. Hall’s recapitulation 
theory and his use of questionnaires in a 
scientific inquiry were criticized, but one 
of his pupils at Johns Hopkins was Mr. 
Dewey. The list of educators who have 
developed pragmatism, utilitarianism, 
behaviorism, and other Dewey-influenced 

hilosophies of education is a long one. 

r. Eby concisely places a ame of 
these men and their contributions. He 
then turns to other groups. 

Progressive education “does not spring 
from a metaphysic or a definite theory 
of mind and knowledge.” Nor did it 
spring, according to the author, from the 

ragmatic Mr. Dewey, although it “has, 
in recent years, sought shelter under 
his wing.” 

Some educators are troubled by the 
lack of religious and moral education. 
A papal encyclical ten years ago con- 
demning secular education stimulated 
Catholics to renewed attempts to gain 
certain public aids for parochial schools. 
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Protestants, too, have been proposing 
ways by which religious and moral train- 
ing could be given in schools. Crime and 
American emphasis on the dollar are cited 
as evidences of lack of moral training. 

Of the New Humanists the first group, 
the literary humanists, “are in a sense 
the descendants of the classical humanists 
of the Renaissance.” Although they 
deplore the emphasis on science, they do 
not demand the classical languages and 
literatures as materials of the curriculum. 
“Throughout the centuries the schools 
have used literature to make men; now 
they use science to make manipulators 
of things.” The second group are char- 
acterized as “reactionaries against a 
sentimental, other-worldly religious ortho- 
doxy.” They would, however, have sci- 
ence applied to our problems of the 
betterment of mankind. 

Mention is made of the emphasis upon 
physical education in the schools. at 
plus playground and similar facilities has 
made a difference in the children of 
recent years. 
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But the “storm centre” of American 
education has been the “insistence that 
thought and knowledge are dependent 
on social life.” The problems of the last 
war, the postwar period, the depression— 
all tended to shock thinking men out of 
their complacency. “Teachers were to 
drop their traditional subserviency to the 
status quo and to become the masters 
of public destiny.” In the disagree. 
ment and discussion about this storm 
center still more philosophies have arisen, 
The Essentialists, for one, are opposed 
to the pragmatists and _ progressive 
educationalists. 

A training in practical classroom skills 
and techniques is “American,” yet there 
has often developed a duplication of 
courses in schools of education. (This is 
not the opinion of an outsider. Mr. Eby 
is a cdlane of education in the Uni- 
versity of Texas.) “More emphasis upon 
the theory of education and an under- 
standing of theory underlying principles, 
and much less rule of thumb in school 
instruction are desired.” This present 
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state might almost be termed “Con- 
fusionism.” Partial philosophies,  sec- 
tional philosophies there are; an integrated 
creative unitary system is still a basic need. 


“The Texas Art Department,” anony- 
mous, The Magazine of Art, March, 1942. 
This is the story of the Art Department 

of the College of Fine Arts, University of 

Texas. Comparatively new, founded in 

1928, the Department seems to be firmly 

rooted in Texas tradition. It is growing 

steadily and solidly, as well as rapidly. 

Instructors are free to do their own 
creative work. Guest instructors are 
brought in each year. Since the Depart- 
ment is not primarily dependent upon 
tuition fees, the inadequate or lazy 
student can be discouraged. 

Majors divide their courses into about 
half in the Art Department and half in the 
other academic departments, although 
prospective teachers begin the general- 
education ‘courses in their second year. 
The details of the expanding curriculum 
are given at some length. Courses are 
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ae into areas of Applied Art, Art 
istory, and Art Education. As yet no 
work is offered in crafts, commercial 
art, or industrial design. 

When graduate work is given, the 
emphasis will be upon Latin-American 
art. The geographical position of Texas, 
the library facilities, and the location of 
the Institute of Latin American Studies 
in Austin will all contribute to this 
curriculum. 
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per volume. 


Why Junior Coll 
By Watrer C. 


$2.50 per volume. 
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The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education 
By Lors E. Encreman and Wa ter C. Egxis. Contains more than 1,500 abstracts of 
articles, bulletins, and theses. Carefully classified and fully indexed. 336 pages. $2.50 


Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education 
By Water C, Byron S. Epwarp F. Mason, and Max Scuirert. 
Summary of nation-wide investigation on the status of terminal education in more than 400 
junior colleges. Copiously illustrated. 350 pages. $2.50 per volume. 
e Terminal Education? 
ELLs, Joun W. Harseson, Epwarp F. Mason, Nicuoras Ricctarp1, 
Wiuu1aM H. Snyper, and Georce F. Zoox. An analysis of vital economic, social, and educa- 
tional factors and summary of judgments of almost 2,000 educators and laymen. 390 pages. 


Accreditation Requirements for Junior Colleges 
Chart showing in compact form essentials of accreditation requirements for junior colleges as 
formulated by 38 national, regional, and state agencies. Size 24” x 38". $0.50 per copy. 


Only national periodical devoted exclusively to the rapidly expanding junior-college field. 
Nine issues, September to May. $7.00 per year. 


Complete list of publications on request 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
730 JACKSON PLACE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Hurp, Arcuer Educational Psy- 
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Publishing Company, 1941. 88 pp. $1.50. 

Jounson, Henry. Teaching of History. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1940. xxv+ 
467 pp. $3.00. 

Leys, W.A.R. Ethics and Social Policy. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. 
Xlli+522 pp. $4.00. 

Lowe, Apvotr. The Universities in Trans- 
formation. New York: Macmillan Com- 
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and Wales. New York: American Econo- 
mists Council for the Study of Branch 
Banking, 1941. 37 pp. Gratis. 

Moumrorp, Lewis. The South in Architecture, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1941. 147 pp. $2.00. 

Satrcast, CHARLES R. The Administration 
of College and University Endowments, 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. vi+125 pp. $1.85. 

Speiser, E. A., and others. Studies in the 
History of Science. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. 123 pp. 
$1.50. 

L. L., anp THuRSTONE, THELMA 
Gwinn. Factorial Studies of Intelligence. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
v+94 pp. $1.50. 

Tunis, Joun R. Democracy and Sport. New 
York: A.S. Barnes and Company, 1941. 
ix+52 pp. $.75. 

VALENTINE, WiLLarRD L. Experimental Foun- 

dations of General Psychology. New York: 

Farrar and Rinehart, 1941 (revised edition), 

XVi+432 pp. $2.00. 
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